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Stephen "the Toad *' at home nursing the baby, and taking care 
of Benjamin.— Chap. I. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE TOAD. 

The short winter's evening had closed in already 
up among the factory lanes. The kitchen fire was 
burning low and dull in Joseph Adams's cottage, 
and beside it sat Stephen Adams, his second son, 
a boy of about fourteen years of age, pale, flaxen- 
haired, and blue-eyed, yet known among his family, 
friends, and the factory folk generally, by the grue- 
some name of " Toad." 

Stephen had been sitting silent and thoughtful 
for some minutes, looking steadfastly before him 
into the sinking firelight; but his reverie was not 
likely to remain much longer unbroken, for the 
baby, so soundly asleep only a moment ago upon 
his knee, was stretching its little pink arms as if in 
preparation for a wakening cry, and the small boy 
strapped into the chair at his feet was growing de- 
cidedly restless. 

Stephen laid the baby on its back in t\\e ciSidX^, 

B 
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and stood up for a moment to rest his weary 
shoulder-blades; then stooping over the straw chair, 
with a kind of a sigh he began to unfasten the old 
leather belt which, buttoned from arm to arm of 
the chair, held little Benjamin fast 

" There," he said, in a kind of hoarse whisper, 
" I'll take you out of prison, you poor little chap. 
I'm fond of little Benjie, ain't I, though I am a 
*Toad'?" 

" You're not a * Toad,' " said Benjamin, stoutly. 
« Then what am I ?" 

" You are my own good Toddy, you are, and I 
love you," replied the child, as he rubbed his curly 
head against his brother's knee. 

A husky cough and a bright smile responded to 
these words of affection. 

Stephen lifted his little charge upon his knee 
and played with him gleefully for a few minutes, 
as if he had nothing on his mind; but in a pause 
of their game he bent down gravely and said in 
his ear, — 

" But, Benjie, * Toddy ' is only the short name 
for *Toad.' My real name is Stephen. You could 
learn to call me Steenie, could not you ? I'd like 
it, Benjie, I would." 

They called Stephen Adams "the Toad," but 
whence could the origin of such a strange name 
be traced ? Fair hair, fine as spun glass, and almost 
as white ; a frame very frail, and apparently very 
small for his age ; blue eyes, pure, large, and 
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thoughtful, but a little too bright and thoughtful 
for health, and a sweet and patient mouth, which 
seldom opened to utter a complaining word. 

And yet the reason, after all, was apparent enough 
when the mouth did open, for the voice which 
came out through the guileless lips was a hoarse, 
croaking whisper, almost unintelligible to those who 
were not in the habit of deciphering its meaning. 

Some four years ago, Stephen was a stout, rosy, 
boy, earning a weekly sum for his father, in the 
great needle manufactory of the town, and 
almost as fine a specimen of thriving boyhood 
as his elder brother Mark. But one bleak day 
in January — z. day ever to be remembered in the 
country, from the sudden squall and heavy fall of 
snow which came down, obHterating all the well- 
known landmarks, — on this day, when the face of 
all nature underwent a sudden and startling change, 
little Stephen's life and future prospects underwent 
a great change also. 

His younger brother Benjamin, then only a child 
three years old, had been sent for early in the 
morning to spend the day with his aunt and god- 
mother, who lived some way beyond the neigh- 
bouring common, a wild gorse tract more than two 
miles in extent ; and as the child ought to be back 
before nightfall, what more trusty guardian could 
they select to take charge of him home than 
Stephen ? 

The afternoon was fine, though cold, when th^^ 
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started ; but they had not been more than half an 
hour on the road when the great orange piles of 
cloud which had been lying on the horizon rose 
with the sudden squall, and the snow began to fall, 
first in feathery sprays, which Benjamin stretched 
out his dimpled hands to catch, but afterwards 
heavier and heavier, dancing down quickly, thicker 
and thicker, till everything was obscured in the 
driving gust, and the pathway was blotted out. 

Five hours afterwards a party of workpeople, 
headed by Stephen's father, found the boy, bewil- 
dered and almost numbed, sheltering beneath a 
gorse bush. His jacket was wound round his little 
brother, whom he held closely to his breast ; but 
his shirt was stiffened with the frost, and the snow 
lay, unbrushed away, in his hair and on his face. 

Benjamin escaped from any ill effects of this 
terrible snowstorm, but he seemed to have drawn 
the vital warmth from the breast of his brother. 
Poor Stephen shivered and wandered in his mind 
that night, and fell into a long and tedious illness, 
from which he had slowly recovered ; but his cheek 
was ever after blanched, and had a look of the 
snow in it, and the sweet voice that used to trill 
through the house like a bird, was gone, and in its 
place remained a hoarse and guttural whisper, 
which fell with a painful misgiving on his mother's 
heart, but which became a source of laughter to 
his less feeling companions. And it was out of 
this pitiful infirmity, and his slow and creeping gait 
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as he walked about the house, that the likeness and 
the name of " Toad " had its origin. 

And yet it was not used at the beginning in any 
unkind sense — indeed, the name was probably in- 
tended to convey a portion of pity as well as of the 
coarse wit prevalent among the factory people. 
Stephen himself had joined in the jest at first, 
made as it was at the outset by his own brother 
Mark, only one year older than himself But lately, 
since he had heard similar names given to others 
slightingly, and used mockingly and unkindly, the 
nickname of " the Toad " had given an occasional 
pang to his heart, and he wished that, without 
making any fuss or complaint, it could be quietly 
dropped out of use in the family circle. 

And now we must explain how Stephen Adams 
came to be in charge of two such small boys this 
gloomy afternoon, on the eve of the new year. 

Stephen's father, his mother, and his elder bro- 
ther, Mark, were all away at work in the great 
needle manufactory, whose furnace chimneys dark- 
ened the air always, and kept the sun from bright- 
ening up the cottage kitchen. Stephen was not 
strong enough to work in the factory; he had tried 
for only one week since his illness; at the end, of 
that time his mother would allow of it no longer. 
The draughts, in which of necessity he was obliged 
to sit, brought back the hacking cough, and the jeers 
of his rough companions, among whom the name 
of " the Toad " went freely round, deteim\xvtd\v^x 
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to withdraw him for ever from factory life. And 
thus it fell to Stephen's lot instead to turn nurse, 
housewife, and cook — to rock the cradle, boil the 
kettle, bake the cake, and to teach little Benjamin, 
with much patience and love. 

Stephen found it laborious work enough to keep 
the house straight The baby, like most babies, 
was often fretful, and little Benjamin, though well- 
intentioned, had several unhappy tricks, such as 
poking the fire, lifting off saucepans of boiling 
water, or running out into the narrow street beneath 
the very feet of straining factory horses, or the 
wheels of swiftly rolling vehicles. When the baby 
was restless Stephen was often obliged to fasten 
this unruly spirit into the narrow confines of its 
straw chair. He generally strove, however, with 
pleasant whispers, or a kind of croaking song 
which Benjie delighted in, and had a soothing 
eflfect upon the baby, to wile away the time of his 
imprisonment. This evening when my story opens 
the baby had been unusually troublesome and 
Benjamin had been firactious : he had opened his 
chubby mouth and roared for cake with currants 
in it when there was no such cake in the cupboard, 
Mark having taken away the last slice in his pocket, 
and Stephen's temper for a moment had given way. 
Now he was sorry for it — he was always sorry when 
he spoke roughly to Benjamin, — and he took him 
upon his knee and tried to make up for this rough- 
ness by an additional amount of coaxing. 
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''So yon don't think me like a toad, Benjie 
boy?" 

" No, not a bit like one. I think you are a nice, 
good boy. Toads have yellow faces and yellow 
hands," he replied, in his slow, grave voice, " but 
you have a white, white face, Toddy, and white 
hands." 

" White hands," repeated Stephen, despondingly. 
"Ah, Benjie, I wish they were coarse, brown 
hands, like father's or Mark's, that I might work 
for you and mother as I used to do and presently 
he added, abruptly, with a kind of strange sigh, 
"Which would you rather be called, a *Toad' or 
a 'Vulture,' Benjie?" 

" I don't know what a vulture is." 

" It's a worse kind of an animal even than a 
toad ; it's a cruel and ugly bird, which tears the 
flesh oflF dead things' bones with its long homy 
beak. I used to see pictures of it in the night 
school." 

" I'd rather be a toad," replied Benjamin, with 
decision. 

" Mark and the other boys call Mr. Absalom a 
vulture, and he is a good, kind man ; at least, I 
think he is," continued Stephen, abstractedly, evi- 
dently speaking his thoughts to himself more than 
with a view to Benjamin's instruction ; " he lent me 
his hymn-book in church on Christmas day, and 
told me to sing up and praise God, he did." 

"And did you. Tod Steenie, I mean?" 
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asked little Benjamin, suddenly remembering poor 
Stephen's request. 

" I tried, Benjie, I did my best, but I was not 
able, and then I could n»t help bursting out crying, 
and some of the tears fell on his book; but he was 
not a bit angry; he took out his own handkerchief 
and gave it to me." 

"And his hair caught on an oak, and he was 
hung, *and I liked him too,'" sighed Benjamin, 
faintly. 

This unlooked-for remark broke up the thread of 
Stephen's thoughts, and he said, as brightly as his 
poor cracked voice could say, — 

" Benjie, you're a queer little chap, you are. 
You're thinking of king David's son : I was read- 
ing you the story of last week. But that Absalom 
you mean died a long time ago, and my Mr. 
Absalom who lent me his book in church is one of 
Mr. White's pay-clerks, and his office is in the 
factory." 

Benjie only nodded his head in reply, for he 
knew the factory where his father worked, but he 
still pondered upon king David's son. 

" I wish I had something to do," replied Stephen, 
relapsing into his former abstraction, "some way of 
being useful ;" and he seemed to dwell upon this 
thought for many minutes; then, stroking Benja- 
min's yellow hair, he added, " I think I am grow- 
ing too old a companion tor you, Benjie ; in a few 
years you'll start up into a great strong boy, and 
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go out and work for yourself, and love me as little 
as Mark does." 

Benjamin was silent : he had found an occupa- 
tion, which, producing a lull in his thoughts, 
afforded him intense and quiet amusement. He 
was licking all the black buttons on Stephen's coat 
to make them shine and reflect the firelight. He did 
not pay much attention when Stephen spoke next, 
and $aid, with much emphasis, — 

" Benjie, I'm a foolish lad, ain't I ?-— always com- 
plaining and grumbling, and wishing for things I 
can never have. It's wicked, now isn't it, Benjie?" 

" It is," replied Benjie, with a rapid polish to 
the last button; "awfully wicked." And now. 
Toddy, don't they all shine like moons?" 

" And I'm determined," continued Stephen, 
equally absorbed in his own thoughts, "to wake 
up, and shake it all off, and find some way of being 
useful and happy. I'll go to Mr. Absalom this 
very evening if mother will let me, and ask him 
what to do." 

Stephen set Benjamin down on the floor as he 
uttered this new-formed resolution, for it was time 
to prepare the table for supper. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE vulture's CAGE. 

Without doubt there were features of resemblance 
between Mr. Absalom (Mr. White's pay-clerk) and 
the bird of prey which figured upon the walls of 
the night school. 

Mr. Absalom was thin, and gaunt, and grey j his 
nose was hooked, his eye was filmy and grave, his 
neck was long and thin ; the hair which encircled 
his bald head was not unlike the ruff of the vulture, 
and when gathered up on his tall office stool, the 
old-fashioned peak of his coat behind suggested to 
ill-natured boys who came to him weekly for their 
wages, nothing less than a drooping tail. 

But now the old clerk's work was over for the 
day, he had come down off the high office stool 
and drawn a chair over close to the fire. 

It was an unusual thing for Mr. Absalom ever to 
,sit down deliberately to rest. His busy brain and 
fingers usually found greater respite from fatigue in 
a change of employment than in total idleness. 

But this was the last day of the old year, and it 
had been a heavy one. He had wound up the 
accounts of the past twelve months, and written 
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them out in a clear though somewhat trembling 
hand, to have them ready for his master and em- 
ployer, Mr. White ; and now his hand and head were 
weary, and he said deliberately to himself, " I will 
sit down and rest, and try not even to think." 

But the head that is accustomed to think can- 
not fall back at the word of command and go sud- 
denly asleep \ and a profound sigh and quickly 
starting tear showed that some thoughts, painful 
and keen, had taken the old man's head and heart 
by storm. 

It was the same way every New Year's Eve, 
and it was folly to think he would escape this 
evening freer than the rest. He stood up, raked 
the fire, and, leaning his arm upon the mantelpiece, 
bowed down his head, while, with a groan, tears 
escaped through his fingers and fell spangling in the 
firelight upon the hearthstone beneath. 

" On this night thirty years ago I buried him — I 
buried him. Stephen, my boy, I thought that 
night I would have been with you soon, but the 
world has rolled on for thirty years, and I am here 
still — an old man, and God knows nearly useless, 
but He is keeping me here for some good purpose. 
When I have put the last stroke to my Master's 
work He'll send me home, and I shall see you 
again. Home — ^home," he repeated, as if slowly 
measuring the meaning of the word. 

There was a knock at the old clerk's office door, 
but he did not hear it \ he had taken out his crvKv- 
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son cotton handkerchief and folded it under his 
eyes. A second knock ; he did not hear it, nor the 
timid turning of the large brass handle of the door. 

But presently he started and half looked round, 
as a low, hoarse cough close beside him struck upon 
his ear. 

"Who's there?" he said hastily, but not turning 
his head, either through the foolish fear of betraying 
the weakness of his tears, or the still more foolish 
fear of seeing some one come back from the dead 
past standing beside him. 

" It is I, sir," replied a voice, in a husky whisper. 

"Who are you?" 

" I am Stephen, sir." 

"Stephen, did you say?'* 

"Yes, sir." 

Old Absalom looked round now, with the tears 
still wet upon his face, and saw a boy standing by 
his side, pale, and evidently frightened, but who 
bore, strangely enough, a curious resemblance to 
the figure his fears had led him to expect, but the 
soft, warm hand that was extended and laid upon 
his in sudden boyish sympathy, told him it was a 
real living being, of mortal flesh and blood, who 
stood by his side. 

"Ah," he said, after a short pause, during which 
his whole face brightened up, " I think I know now 
who you are. You are the little fellow who sat 
next me on Christmas day in church, eh? I 
thought I recognised the voice." 
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" Yes, sir." 

"Well, well, I'm glad to see you. Tell me 
what you want, and don't be frightened. You're a 
brave boy, after all, to venture up into the vulture's 
nest. Come, come, you need not blush. Though 
I live up here so high above the rest of the world, 
I know all the boys' secrets in the place. I think, 
my little lad, I know yours this minute ; you have 
come to ask me some question, because you think 
perhaps I can help you, and if I can I will — I will." 

The blush sank down again from the roots of 
Stephen's hair, leaving him whiter than before, and 
for a minute or two the painful and utter inability 
of speech to which he was subject overtook him. 

" You must sit down, my boy, you're tired ; here, 
you take the low chair, and when I'm tired I can 
sit on the office stool," and pushing the arm-chair 
to Stephen he made him sit down and rest. 

" I came to you, sir," said Stephen at length, 
with a desperate effort at distinctness of speech, 
" to ask you if you could tell me any way of being 
useful?" 

" Any way of being useful ! To be sure I can, 
thousands of ways. Why, in a great, busy town 
like ours, the difficulty is how to be useless, though 
I must say," he added, " plenty of boys I know get 
over that difficulty easily enough. Well, you want 
to be useful. You mean to say you want to learn 
some way of earning bread for yourself, or perhaps 
for the little ones at home ; eh, lad ? " 
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"Yes, sir." 

" Do you work in the factory?" 
"No, sir." 
"Why not?" 

" My mother does not wish me to work there, 
sir. I have had a cough this long, long time, and 
she says I can be more useful at home." 

" Ah 1 then you do find ways of being useful. 
She is quite right, your mother; little boys with 
coughs ought not to work in the factory." Old 
Absalom looked for a moment earnestly into Ste- 
phen's eyes, and then, askance, into the fire. " She 
is quite right, quite right ; good boys, Stephen, can 
be great comforts at home, and they can be terribly 
missed." 

Stephen did not quite understand, but he saw the 
old man was troubled. 

" Tell me what you do at home, Stephen," he 
asked, abruptly. 

" I take care of the baby and Benjamin, sir, and 
I clean the house, and make the cake for the 
supper." 

" Well, well, you're not idle, at all events ; what 
more would you wish to do ? tell me. I'd be glad 
to help you. It would be making me more useful 
too." 

" I want to learn something, so that by and by, 
when father is not able to work, I may earn some 
money. I cannot always go on minding the baby, 
for he will grow big some time, and then — then, 
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when they all grow up, I shall have nothing to 
do." 

" What is your father's name? " 
" Joseph Adams, sir." 

Joseph Adams ; I know the name. Is he a 
needle-pointer ? Does he work down at the mill ?" 
" Yes, sir." 

** Oh, then I do know who he is. He is a deli- 
cate man ; he has the grinders' asthma. Ah ! he 
was a foolish man once ; he objected, like most of 
the young men, to wearing the needle-mask, and now 
when he is old and his family growing up around 
him, he is suffering for it. Well, he is not different 
from us all ; we have all things to repent of in our 
lives. But to return to what you were saying, Ste- 
phen. I think I see now clearly what you want, 
and I'll give you the advice my old mother used 
to give to me when I was^ a child. She was a 
good woman, my mother — a good, kind, sensible 
woman, and when she saw me idling and loitering 
about, she used to say to me, " Stephen, Stephen 
lad, * if you want to grow up into a useful man you 
must learn to fill up the chinks.' Stephen is my name 

too, and well, I'll tell you all about that some 

other time, but will go back to my old mother's 
proverb, * You must learn to fill up the chinks.' 

" That means," continued old Absalom, rubbing 
his forehead as if in search of the simplest words 
he could find to express his meaning — " that means, 
my boy, you must learn to fill up the chinks in 
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time — to use the stray minutes in the day as well 
as the hours set aside for your usual work. The 
ten minutes, say, when the baby is asleep, that's a 
chink that might be filled up." 

" Yes," replied Stephen, mournfully ; " but Ben- 
jamin is always awake." 

" Well, if so, that's all right ; there is no chink 
left there ; I mean idle minutes — minutes spent 
usually in yawning and stretching one's self, or 
lolling about on chairs, or reading foolish books, 
or," he added, with significance, "laughing at 
other people's infirmities. Do you understand me, 
my lad ? These are the chinks I mean." 

" Yes, sir, I think there are a good many chinks 
in the day I might fill up. I think I could 
manage to keep Benjamin quiet for at least an 
hour when baby is asleep, and then I might be 
learning something." 

" But how long have you had that cough, 
Stephen ? " he asked, kindly. 

" I've had it for four years, sir." 

Mr. Absalom looked away, as if afraid of betray- 
ing pity or misgiving, for a cough in the needle 
manufactory was invariably the forerunner of early 
death. 

" Does it trouble you much ? " he said, as if care- 
lessly. 

Stephen hesitated, and the answer seemed to 
choke in his throat. He made one or two efforts, 
and then said, with a sob, — 
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" It do trouble me, sir. My voice is so hoarse 
and ugly, they call me a toad." 

" Ah," sighed] the old man ; and he looked at 
the ceiling, and he looked down at the boards, 
and then he turned excitedly and laid his bony 
hand on the boy's wrist : " Do they call you names, 
too ? Then we must be friends — they call me the 
Vulture." 

**Do you mind it?" asked Stephen, looking up 
inquiringly — " I do ; it pains me very much to be 
called a Toad." 

" Have you heard the old saying, my boy, how 
the toad carries a precious jewel in its head ?" — 
old Absalom laid his palm on the boy's head, 
turned his face up to him, and looked into his blue 
eyes, — " and I think — ^yes, I am sure — the jewel is 
there ; I can see it glisten." 

Stephen knew Mr. Absalom did not speak lite- 
rally ; he felt he spoke of something within his 
mind, and yet he was ashamed to ask. 

Mr. Absalom apparently turned the subject 

" Can you read, my boy ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

" What books do you read ? " 

" I have only two books of my own — ^part of a 
cyclopaedia father gave me, which runs up to the 
letter S, and my Bible." 

"Ah! that's right— that's right! The cyclo- 
paedia is a useful book, and can teach you many 
ways of filling up the chinks ; but the Bible — the 
C 
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Bible will supply you with the tempered mortar 
which holds the whole building fast. We may 
build night and day, my lad, and spare neither 
time nor strength, till — like the Tower of Babel — 
our life's work seems to have brought us nearer to 
the sky ; but in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, it will totter and crumble into dust before'our 
eyes; and all because why? Because we have 
built our walls with untempered mortar. Ah ! I 

am afraid Old Absalom paused, and then 

shaking his head, he added, " Ah ! I am afraid 
Fm not making my words easy enough; it's 
a long time — a long time — since— -since I have 
tried to make myself understood by a little fellow 
like you. But I like it — I like it — and I shall come 
back to the way of it by and by." 

" I think I understand all you say," whispered 
Stephen, timidly, except " 

"Except what?" asked the old man, bending 
eagerly to listen. 

" About the toad's jewel." 

Mr. Absalom's face broke into a smile. 

" Ah, there it lies — there it lies, my boy " — ^lie 
tapped Stephen's pale forehead lightly, — "un- 
polished, unset, but placed there by God. It is 
hard for you in the cabin* at home— with the babies 
and all that — to find it out and make it shine ; but 
five minutes now and five minutes again will do 
wonders. Where do you live, my boy?" 

" In Grinders' Lane, sir." 
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Your father and mother are away all day at the 
factory?" 
"Yes, sir." 

" What o'clock does the baby go asleep ?" 

" It takes a couple of sleeps sometimes in the 
day; but the longest one is generally between 
twelve and two." 

" Very good, Stephen, I'll call in and see you 
some day. I shall not forget you. I should like 
to think out the best thing for you to try at." 

"Thank you, sir." 

And Stephen rose, and lifted up his cap from 
the green baize table. 

" Take care of yourself, now, in the night air. 
Here, put my comforter round your throat You 
must not let that cough get the better of you, lad.'' 

Stephen tried to resist the proffered woollen 
handkerchief, but old Absalom was not to be 
denied. He took it down from the peg, and 
wound it round the boy's neck himself. As he did 
so, either by accident, or on purpose, the hard, 
wrinkled face was pressed for a moment against 
the soft cheek of the boy. 

Ah ! it was no accident; it was an effort, perhaps 
foolish but forgivable — that most fruitless of all 
efforts to bring back the " days that are not" 

As Stephen stood at the door, he turned round 
to thank the old clerk for his kindness; and a 
strange, wan smile, with a snow light in it, passed 
over his white face. 
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" Thank you, sir ; you have been very kind to 
me." 

The smile and the little hoarse whisper seemed 
to trouble the old man. He faltered out a good 
night, and added with a broken voice, — 

"You're like one I used to know, my boy. 
Good night — good night. Work for Him who 
comforts the friendless old man and gathers the 
ambs into His bosom." 



CHAPTER III. 

mark's friend. 

" Well ! what a guy ' the Toad' has made of him- 
self to-night " cried Mark, looking up at Stephen 
as he raised the latch of the kitchen door and came 
in amongst them all. " I say, where did you get 
that bale of woollen goods you've got woimd roimd 
your throat?" 

" I was lent it," replied Stephen, hurriedly, as he 
sought with some nervousness to extricate his neck 
from its folds. 

" You don't mean to say Mr. Absalom went and 
lent you his own handkerchief, eh, lad ? If he did, 
I'm sure it's most kind of him," questioned 
Stephen's mother. 

" He did, mother." 

"What!" gasped Mark, starting up from his 
piling position on the bench by the fire, "you don't 
mean to say * the Toad ' has been off to visit * the 
Vulture' in his cage? I thought there must be 
some queer work on hand — I did, when I came 
in and missed him. — Well, did you find the steady 
old bird on his perch ?" 

" I wish, Mark," observed Mrs. Adams, with an 
unusual degree of sharpness, " you were as seldom 
off your perch as Mr. Absalom is, and that you 
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got off it to some better purpose than idling about 
the streets. Why can't you try, as poor Toddy here 
does, to choose better companions ? " 

" Eh ! better companions ? I thought I had the 
best. So old Absalom is higher up the tree than 
yoimg Mr. Bolton, Mr. White's own nephew ? I can 
tell you I am getting to be a pal of his. I was talk- 
ing to him not an hour since in the mill field ; he 
is not seventeen yet, and he draws two hundred a 
year from his office." 

" Two hundred a year ! " croaked littie Stephen. 

"I don't think much of that same young Bolton," 
observed Mark's father, from his low seat beside 
the cradle, " always idling about the town with his 
long cigar stuck in the comer of his mouth, instead 
of attending to his business ; and I don't think 
Mr. White has much opinion of him either." 

"Bolton is no fool, father, I can tell you ; it takes 
a lot of brains to fill his place in the office. He 
knows book-keeping, and that's no trifle ; and to 
tot up the week's figures requires a head as sound 
and clear as a bell." 

" He'd better take pains to keep it clear, then ; 
those long cigars and pints of beer won't sharpen 
his wits." 

" Why, father, you don't expect a gentleman like 
him to stick to his work all day with his nose to 
the grinding-stone like old Absalom. Why, his back 
would soon be as humpy and his nose as long as 
*the Vulture's.' " 
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'*One would think the grinding-stone would 
shorten his nose," observed his mother, with a 
laugh, as she put the tea-things back in the press. 
"There, Toddy, boy, if you open the oven door 
you'll find your supper kept hot for you/ 

" I say," broke in Mark, loudly, " I have not heard 
yet what brought *the Toad' out to-night ; what on 
earth have he and old Absalom got to say to each 
other, I'd like to know ? " 

No one answered Mark's question this time, 
for the simple reason that no one knew the 
exact object of the visit to the clerk's office except 
Stephen himself, who did not seem inclined to 
hold up his evening's doings to ridicule ; he, there- 
fore, seating himself at the table, bent his head 
over his supper. 

"All right; if you want to keep the business 
close, I'm sure I'll not try and pry into it Little 
as you say I do stay at home, I'm sure the less I 
stay the better ! " 

Mark grew red with anger as he spoke, and 
taking up his cap, went out into the street. 

" Mark!" cried Stephen, hoarsely, "come back." 

But Mark did not hear him, and slamming the 
kitchen door till the tea-things rattled on the shelf, 
he went off about his own business. 

"There he goes in a tantrum, and woke the 
baby, so he has with the bang he gave the door," 
observed old Adams, as, with an asthmatic cough 
he stooped down and peered into the cradle. "Ay, 
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just so — ^wide awake it is, with its two eyes shining 
like beads." 

" Ifs a mercy he did not waken the other boy 
above-stairs," replied his wife. "If Benjamin is 
once set screeching at this hour, it's no easy matter 
to stop him." 

A lusty shout from the garret overhead showed 
the mercy had not been extended as far as Mrs. 
Adams expected. 

" I want Toddy — ^Toddy ! Steenie ! I want you, 
Steenie, up here ! " 

Stephen rose up from his half-finished supper, 
though his mother pressed him to wait and finish 
it, and said she would sit with the child. Stephen 
preferred to go up, — to tell the truth, he felt a shy- 
ness about his evening's visit, — a dread lest he 
should be called on to disclose all the half-formed 
secrets of his heart. The constant quizzing to 
which he was exposed made him dread above all 
that Mark should discover the purpose for which 
he had gone to see Mr. Absalom \ so with joy he 
hailed poor Benjamin's tyrannic summons, and 
bidding his father and mother good evening, he 
retired for the night. 

" I say, wife, what did the chap go down to the 
office for?" asked Mr. Adams, curiously. 

" I know a'most as little as yourself, Joseph. He 
caught me by the sleeve as I came in from the 
factory, and whispered as if he were afraid even 
the baby could hear him, that he wanted to see 
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Mr. Absalom and ask him a question, and he said 
something about learning to be useful, and earning 
some money to keep the house going." 

" Poor lad — poor lad ! And he a-going down to 
the grave as quick as the pestle comes down into 
the mortar. No, no, wife, you must not let him 
work his poor bit of life out: he hasn't the 
strength to work in the factory, and as to his 
brains, why you might fit them in a teacup." 

" He's not a stupid lad, is Toddy ; and his 
cough is no worse than it were these five years," 
observed Mrs. Adams, deprecatingly, " not that I 
want to grind the poor child down, but I would be 
almost as sorry to cross him." 

"Well, well— -let it be awhile. But what can 
old Absalom do for him — that's what I want to 
know? and what could make the boy take a fancy 
to such a queer old bird? I'm not one for giving 
of nicknames, but with his long nose, and his coat- 
tail hanging down, the name of the Vulture suits 
him to a T, so it do." 

"And I hear," replied Mrs. Adams, "that on 
pay-day he comes down on the heads of the idle 
boys like a needle-hammer." 

" I don't blame him for that, wife. I wish he 
would come down on Mark's head a little oftener, 
and drive the folly out of it The moment he's out of 
the factory, the lad's off at some wild prank or other." 

" Aye, that's true, too ; but what can you expect 
when a child's been roasted at the furnace all the 
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long day? Though I blame him myself, I feel a 
kind of pity for him." 

" I tell you what I'd expect. I'd expect he'd 
be trying to work his way out of it, and not stickin 
i' the mud all his life long." 

Mrs. Adams sighed two deep-drawn sighs — ^the 
first for Mark, wild and impetuous and idle, but 
not altogether devoid of good feeling — ^the second 
for poor Stephen, feeble, sickly, and uncomplain- 
ing, who, shunning all confidence or proffered 
sympathy, had crept away to his garret bedroom; 
and the not altogether unmotherly question arose 
in her heart as to which of her two strange boys — 
so different in their ways of showing their affection 
— loved her best. 

It was quite true that to-night Stephen had 
shunned all confidence and sympathy ; he felt, as 
he walked home from the office, as if he had found 
some newi lustrous jewel shining within his head, 
that seemed to brighten up the dark alleys through 
which he walked, and illumine the pathway before 
him. As he opened the door of his home, and 
Mark's coarse joke met his ears, it seemed suddenly 
to die down, and grow quite dull. He could not ex- 
plain how it was ; but he felt if he spoke of it to any 
one — even to his mother — the bright spark would 
die out altogether. So he crept up into the garret 
and sat down by Benjamin's bed ; and as he held 
the little boy's hand soothingly, the light seemed 
to come back and brighten up all his thoughts. 
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He fvould not care, any more if they called him 
a Toad. He was going to work, and strive, and 
struggle — ^to work for those he loved — for his 
father, his mother, and little Benjamin. He turned 
round and looked at the little face, so calm and 
peaceful in the still moonlight which came in 
through the window by the bedside, and Mr. 
Absalom's parting words came back into his mind 
about working for God and for the Saviour who 
folds the lambs in His bosom ; and he prayed that 
whatever work he took in hand God would bless, 
and that though he was no longer a very little 
child, Christ would still watch over him and lead 
him in the way he should go. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Stephen's secret. 

Little Benjamin awoke rather late on the 
morning of the new year, and he was not long in 
rousing his companion. 

" Toddy, open your eyes ; do, Steenie, please ; 
there are three sparrows on the window-sill, and 
they are all nodding at me." 

Stephen yawned and turned on his pillow. He 
had lain awake so long last night, he was inclined 
to rest heavily now. 

" Now they are all flown away, off into a large 
tree. Why do birds get up so early in the morn- 
ing, Steenie, when it's so dark and cold?" 

"To look for worms, I suppose," grunted 
Stephen, rubbing his eyes. 

" What do they want worms for ?" 

" For their breakfast, of course." 

" And if we got up early, Steenie, should we find 
our breakfast?" 

"That depends," replied Stephen, "whether 
some one else got up earlier still to get it ready for 
us." 

"Who gets up in this house to get our worms 
ready for us?'' 
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" Our breakfast, you mean," laughed Stephen. 
Why, mother, of course." 

"All in the dark and the cold like the little 
birds," sighed Benjamin. "Why does not some 
one else get up earlier still, and have it ready for 
her, — why, Steenie?" 

" Because, because, I suppose Here he 

stopped and paused for a moment, as if something 
had suddenly come back upon his mind. " What 
o'clock is it, I wonder?" 

" The factory bell has just rung eight." 

" Eight !" cried Stephen, leaping up in his bed; 
" then they are all gone off to their work long ago, 
and I never heard any one stirring. Oh, Benjie, 
why did you not call me earlier ?" 

" I did not wake myself," replied Benjamin, 
laughing. 

"And what has become of the baby, I wonder?" 
groaned Stephen. 

" He's asleep too, or he would be roaring," was 
the sagacious answer. 

" And I wanted to be up early, and to try to be 
of use," continued Stephen, mournfully, as he hur- 
ried on his clothes. " What would Mr. Absalom 
think of me this morning, I wonder?" 

" Why, what did he think of you last night ?" 
asked Benjamin. 

" Oh,Benjie,hewassogoodtome,you can't think." 

" Did he like you very much, as much as I like 
you, Toddy?" 
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" No, of course he didn't, how could he? but he 
said all sorts of kind things to me, and told me he 
would help me every way he could, and teach me 
to be useful, and that he would come and see me." 

"Come and see you at this house?" asked 
Benjamin, with widely dilating eyes and a certain 
hesitation of manner. 

" Yes, why not ?" 

" He'll like me too, won't he, Steenie ? He'll 
not tear the flesh off my bones either." 

" What nonsense, Benjie ! I told you it was all 
folly to call him a vulture; he is not a bit like one \ 
it was only an ugly joke of Mark's and the other 
boys about the place to call him such a name." 

" What is he coming here for, though ?" asked 
Benjamin, still rather dubiously. 

" He is coming to see me, and tell me how I 
ought to begin. He told me all about his poor 
mother too, and the advice she gave him when he 
was a boy." 

" What was that ?" questioned Benjamin. 

" You would not understand it, I am afraid, if I 
told you." 

"I would indeed, Tod — Steenie. Try me. I 
understand everything quite well" 

"Well, come now, since you're so wise," said 
Stephen, laughing, "what does this mean? She 
said he ought to try and fill up the chinks." 

"Fill up the what?" 

« The chinks." 
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Benjamin was evidently puzzled for a time, and 
leaned his chubby chin upon his hand, and his 
elbow on the quilt. " She meant — she meant — I'm 

sure she meant Here followed a prolonged 

pause. "I don't think she meant anything; did 
she, Steenie?" 

" Indeed she did, and when we are both dressed 
I'll try and explain it to you ; but you must not go 
talking about it all over the house, for if Mark 
heard about it he would laugh at me twice as 
much ; I know he would." 

There was a kind of a low whistle or faint cry in 
the next room, and both Benjamin and Stephen 
started. 

" What was that?" 

"It was baby, perhaps," suggested Benjamin. 
" I was teaching him to whistle yesterday — indeed 
I was." 

" No, no, it was not baby ; and besides, who is 
that walking about down-stairs?" 

Poor little Benjamin grew pale, for he was easily 
frightened, but Stephen opened the door and 
listened. 

"Mark! Stephen!" cried their father's voice 
from beneath in the kitchen, " ain't you a-comin' 
down-stairs to breakfast ? Fine hours, these, to be 
lying abed on a New Year's morning." 

When Stephen turned round from the door his 
face was as pale as his little brother's; for, on hear- 
ing his father's voice, the forgotten fact had suddenly 
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come to his mind that to-day was to be a holiday 
at the factory, and with this fact came back the 
chilling certainty that Mark, in the next room, only 
separated by a thin partition of light lathing, had 
overheard all their conversation. 

" What is the matter, Steenie 

" Hush ! never mind ; you must get up and 
dress. I had forgotten that to-day was a holiday, 
and that *iiey are all at home." 

" Hurrah ! " shouted the child, with stentorian 
lungs. " Hurrah for a holiday ! We shall have 
father and mother at home !" and unobservant any 
further of Stephen*s distress, he hurried to draw on 
his stockings and boots. 

"You may go down now, Benjamin; I will 
follow you soon," said Stephen, when the little 
fellow had completed his hasty toilette. But stay a 
moment ; on a New Year's morning we must not 
forget to say our prayers, must we, Benjie boy?" 
and Stephen sighed. 

Benjamin's face, as he leant at his brother's knee, 
and with a reverent earnestness of manner made his 
short prayer to God, had for Stephen a kind of 
interest he could not describe. He always felt in- 
clined, as the little lips lisped forth a blessing on 
himself and the other members of the household, 
to strain him tightly to his heart and hold him 
there. Once or twice at night, before he laid the 
little fellow to sleep in his bed, he had done so ; 
but this morning, even had he wished to yield to 
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the brotherly impulse, he refrained, as a loud and 
somewhat mocking " Amen" from the next room, 
at the conclusion of Benjamin's prayer, told him 
too truly that Mark was close at hand. 

When Benjamin had descended the narrow stair- 
case to the kitchen beneath, Stephen knelt down to 
his own prayers. He felt'disheartened and languid, 
and the lustre of the beautiful jewel he had dis- 
covered but yesterday seemed to have &led out 
of his mind ; but he remembered old Absalom's 
words about the untempered mortar, and he prayed 
earnestly for strength and patience, especially for 
patience in the coming day, which he felt sure 
would bring its temptations and trials. 

Benjamin's bright, smiling face cast a broad 
band of sunshine over the whole table when the 
family sat down to enjoy their holiday breakfast 
He was full of plans for the day ; how he would 
go to church with mother, and walk with father to 
the mill-fields, and that he was going to fish for 
tadpoles, whose tails would come off and turn into 
frogs. 

" Take care, take care," laughed Mark, " or per- 
haps you might hook a young toad by mistake." 

" No, I won't fish with a hook at all," replied 
Benjie, indignantly, " because it is cruel ; besides, 
the birds want the worms for their breakfast." 

" I thought you wanted to have some worms for 
your own breakfast this morning," laughed Mark, 
slily. He had come down with the goocji-natured 

D 
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intention of not worrying Stephen or Benjamin 
either. But when could Mark resist a joke ? Not 
just now, at any rate. 

"I did not want worms for my breakfast, I 
wanted cake and bacon," replied Benjamin, who 
had a very fair idea of what was to his liking. 

" Come, little Toad, look sharp ; gobble a bit, 
won't you?" said Mark, growing more Uvely, and 
turning round to his younger brother, who had as 
yet scarcely eaten a morsel : "why, if you want to 
grow fat and swell out like the frog in the old 
school primer, you'll have to learn to fill up the 
chinks, eh?" 

" Don't," said Stephen, hastily, and with a sud- 
den deprecating movement of his hand. 
Don't what, old boy ?" 

" Don't say that, please." 

"Why not? ain't it good advice, although it 
does come from such a bad boy as me ?" 

"Who told you that secret?" asked Benjamin, 
with surprise. 

"A little bird told it to me," replied Mark, 
laughing, " a littie bird with a face as round as 
the moon, and a mouth full of worms. No, I beg 
its pardon, fiiU of cake and bacon, a little bird 
called Benjamin." 

"I didn't, did I, Steenie?" 

" He was Hstening," said Stephen, in one of his 
huskiest whispers, and with his eyes full of quiver- 
ing tears. 
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" What's the row, eh, lads ?" asked their father, 
remarking the tremble in Stephen's voice ; " what 
are you carping at each other for ?" 

" Oh, it's only one of Mark's ugly jokes," replied 
Mark, mockingly. "Mark and the other boys 
make very ugly jokes sometimes about toads and 
vultures, and filling up the chinks ; eh, don't they, 
Benjie, boy?" 

"They do," replied Benjamin, with a truthful 
decision of voice, " and you're very unkind, you're 
making Toddy cry." 

Mark whistled and pushed back his chair, got 
up, stretched himself, and peered out through the 
little back window which looked down upon the 
valley. 

"I'm going ferreting to-day with young Mr. 
Bolton," he said presently. " If we draw many 
rabbits I dare say he will give me a few ; if so, I'll 
bring them home to you ; — eh, mother ?" 

"Thank you, Mark, they'll do rightly for sup- 
per;" and Mrs. Adams, though she was vexed 
that Mark had worried Stephen, could not but 
admire her eldest son's handsome face and fine 
figure as he turned round firom the window. 

" And, Toddy, listen to me now," he continued ; 
" if you stop blubbing I'll leave you alone ; I will, 
upon my word. I'm not all so bad as you try 
to make me out, but I hate a fellow making secrets 
out of nothing, I do, and crying and whining." 

" There now, Stephen, cheer np, lad," cried 
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father, encouragingly ; " if we have showers on a 
New Year's morning, we may expect rain all the 
year round ; besides, I don*t see as why you need 
have secrets from Mark." 

" Certainly not," cried Mark, " I ain't a sneak, 
whatever else I may be." 

"You told his secret, though," said Benjamin, 
stoutly. 

"Hush, Benjie ! hush, boy!" said Mrs. Adams, 
gently, "he did not tell any secret, he only told 
him to eat a good breakfast and grow fat." 

" But he did," replied Benjamin, pertinaciously ; 
he said he was to fill up the chinks." 

" Bless me if I can see what it's all about," 
laughed Mr. Adams, tossing the baby up and down 
in his arms. "I know no more what 'chinks' 
mean than I do what Greek means. I must be 
growing stupid these days, baby, when little Benjie 
is wiser than his poor old father." 

" It was Mr. Absalom said it," replied Benjamin, 
in excuse for his preternatural wisdom, "and 
Toddy said he would tell me what it meant." 

" Eh, that's another matter;" and Mr. Adams 
looked up at Stephen, whose face was turning red, 
and added, "Mr. Absalom is a very good man, 
but he must not teach our poor little Toad to grow 
too wise, or he'll be getting tired of his pond; and 
if he tries to stretch his poor limbs, why, he may 
just stretch them a bit too far, and creep away 
from us altogetlier." 
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"Just so," observed Mrs. Adams, ^dth a sigh, 
"and we'd be lonely without you, Stephen; so 
don't be going and working beyond your strength ; 
don't, dear heart, it's a wonder it has held out as 
well as it has." 

Thus was poor Stephen's secret cruelly mangled 
and torn in pieces before his eyes, and his heart 
torn with it He trembled for a moment all over 
trying to keep it in, and then a great choking sob 
burst forth, and he covered his face with his hands. 

Benjamin instantly slid off his chair and drew 
near him. Mark, too, who was going out at the 
door, turned back and said kindly, — 

" Don't take on so. Toddy, that's a good fellow. 
Father and mother will let you do as you like so as 
you don't kill yourself, — ^won't you, father?" 

"Ay, ay, so as he don't kill himselt. If he 
finds a bit of spree in learning something new, he 
may have it with all my heart." 

" And with all mine too, poor lad ; and now it's 
a'most time to get ready for church;" and Mrs. 
Adams, anxious to give Stephen an opportunity for 
leaving the kitchen, rose and pushed back her 
chair from the table. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE TWO VISITORS. 

Mark kept his word for a few days, and left Ste- 
phen in peace, though he cannot, perhaps, be cre- 
dited by much self-sacrifice, for he was so entirely 
taken up with young Mr. Bolton and his sayings 
and doings as to leave little room for the lighter 
amusements of torment. 

Young Bolton had told him that he was the best 
boxer for his age he had ever met, and, with an air 
of much personal experience, had condescended to 
put on the gloves with him for an occasional round 
or two in his office yard, doing his humble friend 
the favour of giving him a black eye or making his 
nose bleed; but what of that when the blows were 
administered by so gentlemanly a hand ? 

This dashing young clerk was rather a favourite 
among the factory people ; he had a generous slap- 
dash manner, which, though more often the result 
of vanity than true good nature, is very taking 
amongst certain classes. But though clever and 
popular, he was an inveterate idler ; he hated, his 
office work, and only submitted to it from the dread 
of being shipped off to the colonies, where he could 
have no field for his vanity and no admirers for his 
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foolish display. He was the youngest child of a 
large family of brothers and sisters left orphaned 
and penniless upon the world. His father had been 
a spendthrift before him, and left nothing but the 
inheritance of his extravagant nature to his son. 
But Mr. White, who was childless himself, had a 
fancy for the lad, and had taken him into his own 
office, that he might have him under his eye ; and 
it was with daily increasing sorrow he noticed the 
careless, unbusiness-like habits of his nephew. 

Stephen meantime attributed the respite he en- 
joyed from Mark's ridicule to some touch of com- 
pimction on his brother's part, and he felt grateful 
for the silence observed about his late interview 
with Mr. Absalom. His father and mother, more- 
over, had made no further allusion to the subject 
upon which he felt such a sensitive reserve, and the 
boy watched eagerly day by day for the old clerk's 
promised visit. 

Even already Mr. Absalom's advice was not thrown 
away ; like a seed in the ground, the old clerk's 
proverb had begun to work in the child's heart. 
Stephen had discovered that there were many small 
chinks in his time that he could fill up with profit 
both to himself and others. He had taken to his 
knitting again, an art which he had been taught 
during the tedious recovery from his illness, but 
which he had relinquished in consequence of the 
jests and mockery it gave rise to from Mark and 
the tall factory boys who lounged in and out of the 
cottage. 
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It was wonderful to see the rapidity with which 
the thin white fingers sent the needles darting 
in and out through the wool, and as Stephen drew 
a pair of crimson hose up poor Benjamin's purple 
legs, he said, with some amount of pardonable 
pride and satisfaction, " Well, there's a chink filled 
in, at all events, which will keep the cold out as far 
as you are concerned, old boy." 

He had just set the second pair of stockings up 
upon his needles, and was sitting down, with one 
foot upon the cradle-rocker and one eye cast 
askance at little Benjamin, who was seated on 
the floor, very busily if not profitably employed, 
pounding some fragments of broken delph with a 
large stone, and surveying the work of destruction 
with a solemn, self-satisfied firown. 

Stephen had just, I say, counted the proper 
number of stitches, and thrown the ball of wool at 
the feet of the sleeping baby, when a knock came 
to the kitchen door — the long-desired knock, 
quick and sharp. Stephen thought he knew it, and 
started up with a flush on his white cheek and a 
sudden flutter at the heart which made the steel 
needles clink together in his fingers. 

"Who's there? Please, sir, come in," he said, 
in a voice which, could his heart have spoken, 
would have been a loud, glad welcome ; but, from 
sheer nervousness, it issued from his lips in the 
most croaking of whispers. 

" Benjamin, can't you speak for me ? Tell him 
to come in." 
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Benjamin hesitated. 

"If I leave the cradle," continued Stephen, 
" baby will awake, and then there's an end to every- 
thing." 

"Who is it?" asked Benjamin, still grinding on 
at his beloved delph. 

" I think — I hope it is Mr. Absalom ; quick." 

Still Benjamin hesitated, and coloured in some 
real awe at the name, and with a decided objection 
to rise from his occupation. 

" I won't let him in ; I'm afraid." 

Another loud knock, and Stephen, seeing that 
Benjamin was in one of his sturdiest moods, was 
fain to lift his foot from the rocker and go to the 
door himself. 

" Does Mark Adams live here ?" asked an impe- 
rious voice from without, and, as the door opened, 
a young gentleman, tall and well dressed, stepped 
in and looked around him. 

" Yes, sir and Stephen, startled and abashed, 
half shrunk behind the door, and strove to conceal 
the glistening needles and the scarlet wool which 
was wound round his fingers. 

"Will he be in soon, eh?" 

" No, sir ; he is at the factory ; he won't be home 
till evening." 

" He is where ? Speak up, lad ; I can't under- 
stand what you're saying." 

" He is at the factory, sir," whispered Stephen, 
with an effort which made him all the more in- 
articulate. 
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"Where?" 

^'At the factory." 

"Oh! at the factory. Ifs two o'clock now," said 
the young man, taking out his watch, " and he pro- 
mised to be here sharp ; he said he could get out 
at dinner-time." 

Stephen did not answer, for he had no reply. 
There were a few moments' painful silence, during 
which Stephen felt that he was being scrutinized^ 
but whether in sneering curiosity or pity he could 
not tell. 

"What's the matter with you, my poor little 
chap," said his visitor, kindly enough, " that you 
can't speak? are you Mark's brother?" 

"Yes, sir." 

" You ain't very like him, I must say that for you ; 
but let me have a look at you." He took Stephen 
by both shoulders and turned him to the light. 
" Well, you are a very fair specimen of our glorious 
factory life, but I doubt you'd fight as good a round 
as Mark ; had you ever the gloves on, old boy?" 
and young Bolton looked down at the thin white 
hands of the boy. "What, knitting! Bless my 
heart ! is that the kind of work you do ? " 

The colour deepened and deepened on Stephen's 
cheeks. It was a subject on which much former 
persecution had made him sensitive, and tears that 
he struggled hard to repress — for he was not ^thout 
manliness — stood in his eyes. 

" What ! you're not going to blub. I did not 
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say anything to hurt your feelings, did I ? Didn't 
mean so, I'm sure." 

Stephen shook his head. 

" Well, never mind ; I've got a bit of plaster in 
my pocket that will make all right ; the right sort 
of thing for you, if I'm not mistaken." Young 
Bolton plunged his hand into the pocket of his 
well-made overcoat, and drew out a handsome 
morocco purse, which he unclasped. 

" Come, there's half a crown for you, old fellow, 
to buy grub with, and see here, tell your brother 
Mark he's a young scamp not to keep his appoint- 
ments, and that as he's not here I can't wait for 
him. Good morning." He threw the glittering 
coin upon the kitchen table, and with a familiar 
nod at little Benjamin, who had sat an open- 
mouthed spectator of the scene, he turned on his 
heel and left the cottage. 

It was only a momentary visit, this of young 
Bolton — a kind of flash in the long dull monotony 
of the cottage day. But as it was, it seemed to 
blast for the time and shake to their very centre 
the new-bom hopes and resolutions which had 
filled Stephen's mind but a few minutes before. 

How could the shining coin which lay on the 
kitchen table, looking treble its si^e through his 
mis'wing tears, make up for the pain at his heart and 
the sudden disappearance of all his high aspira- 
tions ? 

Perhaps it was the strong, healthy build of his 
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late visitor, the clear ringing voice, the absence of 
all apparent care, the well-filled purse, from which 
it would seem he could afford to draw liberally ; or 
was it the pitying look cast on his poor weak form, 
or the contemptuous one at the knitting in his 
hand, or the contrast drawn between him and his 
more favoured brother Mark ? 

Perhaps, like the strands in a cord, his depres- 
sion was made up of these many mingled emotions, 
but the pain and the disappointment had come 
somehow, and Stephen, as he threw his knitting 
away on the cradle quilt, said to himself, " Ah ! 
they are all quite right ; it's no use trying, and I 
shall never be anything all my life but a toad — a 
miserable, croaking, discontented, creeping toad. 
If I get a few yards up the wall one day, I am sure 
to fall down to the very bottom of it the next and 
pushing his fingers up through his blanched hair, 
he covered his face with his hands. 

But while Stephen sat brooding and abstracted, 
Benjamin had grown very wide awake ; he had 
laid down his rude pestle and risen to his feet as 
the door closed upon Alfired Bolton. Going over 
to the table, he laid his two plump hands upon it, 
and standing upon the tip of his toes, fixed a round, 
steadfast gaze upon the bright half-crown, till his 
breath made its surface dull ; he then ventured to 
give it a little push with his forefinger, and 
finally turned it over with much reverence, but 
treated it with no further familiarity ; he was con- 
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tent to stare. There seemed to be a spell in it 
which fascinated him, but a little sad sound broke 
the spell — a sigh, almost a sob — ^which came from 
his loyal protector and confidant, Stephen, and 
the child looked round with an altered face. He 
seemed to ponder for a moment, then hastily taking 
the money in his two hands, he went over and held 
it before Stephen's dreamy eyes, as if confident 
that the sight which delighted him so much would 
have an instant power of cheer. 

" Lay it down, Ben," said Stephen, gently push- 
ing his hands aside ; " I do not want it." 

Ben, with his usual simplicity, took his brother's 
words literally. 

" You don't want it, Steenie ?" 

" No." 

« Then I do ; I want it awful." 
"What for?" asked Stephen, with only half- 
attention. 

"I want a red fiddle that can squeak." This 
was the hope, the ambition with which Ben's eyes 
had been brimming the last five minutes. 

"Lay it down, Ben, lay it down," murmured 
Stephen. 

Ben's face flushed a little and grew grave. This 
was not Stephen's wonted manner. A little sor- 
rowful grimace passed over his countenance, as if 
tears were very close, and replacing the coin on the 
table with a lingering regret, he sat down on the 
floor opposite Stephen, to make a calculation — 
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to turn over and over in his mind what it was that 
made Steenie out with him. 

At length he arrived at a satisfactory solution. 

" 1*11 open the door next time, Steenie, I will," 
he said, with a comforting nod, " though I don't 
like vultures." 

But Benjamin's good nature or nerve had not 
to be put to the test. The door, which had been 
insecurely fastened, opened next time without the 
apology of a knock, and before Stephen had time 
to look up, a hand was laid kindly on his shoulder. 

" Eh, Stephen, lad, is this the way we fill up the 
chinks — sleeping, or dreaming, or what?" 

Stephen started up at the sound of the well- 
known, long looked-for voice, and withdrew his 
hands from his eyes. 

" I was not asleep, sir," he said, deprecatingly ; 
" I was only — only thinking." ^ 

Mr. Absalom could see that now for himself by 
the stained patch beneath the swollen eyelids, and 
the tear-wetted palm which was laid nervously in 
his. 

"What ails you, lad?" he said, kindly; "were 
you thinking the old clerk had forgotten his pro- 
mise, or the little boy who came to him in his 
trouble ? No, no, Stephen ; no fear of that, 
laddie." 

" He was crying because I would not open the 
door," said a voice from behind the kitchen dresser, 
where Benjamin had retired for safety. 
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" Who is * I' ? " asked the old man, turning round 
with a smile as he laid his hat on the table and sat 
down on a chair beside Stephen. "Are you the 
little boy who is always awake, eh?" 

" I am myself," responded Benjamin, distinctly. 

" And why would not 'myself' open the door for 
Stephen, eh?" 

" Because — ^because I was afraid of seeing some- 
thing." 

"Seeing what?" asked Mr. Absalom, drawing 
some books from his pocket. 

" Seeing something very ugly." 

" Ugly?" said the clerk, turning to the cowering 
child, of whom one eye only could be seen behind 
the dresser. " Bogies don't walk the street at this 
hour. What did you think was knocking at the 
door?" 

" A vulture with a long nose," replied Ben. 

" Hu^h, Benjie," said Stephen, in awkward dis- 
tress, but Mr. Absalom only laughed, and, going 
over, patted the little fellow on the shoulder. 

"Ah, I see you know my name — ^you know my 
name," he said, pleasantly ; " but come, tell me 
what were fretting about, Stephen." 

" I was thinking ," Stephen hesitated. " It 

was about Mr. Bolton, sir, and all he said just now." 

" Mr. Bolton ? what brought Alfred Bolton 
here ?" asked Mr. Absalom, curiously ; " I thought 
I smelt a cigar as I came in." 

Stephen found it difficult to explain what Mr. 
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Bolton had said, or why exactly it had given him 
such pain. It took a long time to tell the nature 
of his dejection, and it sounded so selfish and 
foolish now he came to put it into words; but Mr. 
Absalom seemed to understand the cause of the 
boy's pain even better than he did himself, and he 
too had remedies at hand, though differing in their 
nature and value from Mr. Bolton's glittering coin, 
which still lay untouched upon the table. 

" Ah, I see it, I see it ; it's the old story, Stephen. 
I suppose there is not a heart in the world that has 
not gone through the same struggle some time or 
other in its life; but it's a temptation we ought not 
to give way to, for it's a struggle against God. 
What we are, Stephen, He made us ; where we 
are He placed us ; what we have He gave us ; and 
He doeth all things well, does not He, Stephen ?" 

" He do, sir," replied Stephen, despondingly. 

" There is young Mr. Bolton who was rfere just 
now," continued Mr. Absalom : " do you think he 
is contented with his lot, in the station in which 
God has placed him ? Not he. I know well he 
hates his present life, and jthe work which he has 
been given to do. He wishes, I have no doubt, to 
be a fine young man, with lots of money, dashing 
over country with his horses and hounds ; and if he 
were what he wishes he were, why, then he'd grow 
discontented again, and wish perhaps he was a 
young lord, lolling in his carriage, with liveried 
servants before and behind ; and if he were a young 
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lord he would be wishing next to be a duke, and 
then perhaps a king. Well, say he is made king 
to-morrow, do you think then he would feel con- 
tented, Stephen] No; perhaps then, when he 
found all the trouble, and the worry, and the care, 
he would be wishing he was dead, or be wanting to 
change places with the Httle pale-faced factory boy, 
sitting by his brother's cradle, whose heart is filled 
with the earnest desire to work, but who is weak 
and trembling at the outset, and easily cast down." 
Stephen smiled. 

" There is nothing makes such a chink in the 
day's work,'* continued the old clerk, **as the 
minutes we give up to discontent ; the bitter wind 
gets in and freezes up everything, or blows our 
tools or our newly-laid stones out of their places. 
No, Stephen, lad. There is one thing you should 
strive to keep in your mind. You and I have some- 
thing ahke in our lots. Look, Stephen — look at 
this old wrinkled hand, and these white little fingers 
of yours that it holds. Do you think God will 
refuse the daily offering of work firom either of these 
weak hands ; no, boy. Perhaps it is all the more 
precious — all the more precious. Look at this 
worn old cheek of mine, and lay your palm on your 
own thin little face ; both are a sport to the young 
and strong ; but does He who made us love us the 
less because his seal of sorrow is set upon our fore- 
heads ? No, no, I can't think so ; can you ? 

" No, sir," replied Stephen, with courage. 

E 
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" He tells us in the Bible, laddie, He has chosen 
the weak things of the world to confound the things 
that are mighty, and he has chosen the poor of the 
world to be heirs of the kingdom which He has pro- 
mised to them that love Him.| Come, Stephen, lad, 
with such a promise before you, don't sit down in 
despair and bury your face in your hands, but set 
to work with all your heart and strength." 

Stephen looked up. All trace of gloom had 
vanished from his face. 

" Let's begin to fill in the chinks this morning," 
said old Absalom, cheerfully. " See, I have brought 
you some tools, and you must try first if you know 
how to use them." He opened one of the books 
and placed it in Stephen's hands. " I think you 
told me you could read, but what about writing, 
eh?" 

" I can write a little, sir — ^but very badly." 

" Then you must learn to write well, to write a 
good, clear, legible hand — ^and the sooner you begin 
to fill in that chink the better, for, you see, I've 
been thinking over yoiur case, Stephen ; and as you 
are not strong, and you cannot work in the factory, 
polishing up the needles and making them shine, 
why you must polish up something else instead. 
What of that jewel I was telling you of, which the 
poor toad in the fable is said to carry in his head, 
and which you have too — the jewel of a deep and 
thoughtful mind \ only a small, rough pebble just 
now, perhaps, but the brightness and the glitter is 
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beneath. We must make it sparkle; we must 
polish it little by little, here again, and there again ; 
and, by-and-by, when its lustre can be seen and 
admired, why, people will come and search for 
it that they may turn it to profit, as in olden times 
they searched for the poor creeping toad among the 
ruined walls and caves of the town j eh ! what do 
you say to my plan, Stephen ?" 

" I think you'll almost make me come to like the 
name of toad," cried the boy, growing warm in the 
glow of the old man's enthusiasm. 

" So much the better, so much the better ; and 
now, see here, lad : IVe brought you down a slate ; 
it's an old one, but it's none the worse for that ; 
you can practise writing on it, and also arithmetic. 
Can you do sums, Stephen?" 

" I can, sir, easy ones, and I like them. I had 
rather be at figures than at anything else." 

"That's right; we'll make a man of you yet," 
said the old clerk, encouragingly. " Work away at 
these three things — writing, sums, and spelling. 
Polish away at them, and by-and-by, when the 
babies grow big, there'll be many a one glad to 
get a useful, steady head and hand to work for 
them — many a one, even though the body may be 
a bit weak, or the voice a trifle hoarse." 

At this moment there was a quick step outside 
in the passage ; the kitchen door was roughly shaken 
open, and Mark burst in. 

" I say, Toad, was anyone here looking for me ; 
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did young Mr. Bolton come to (Here the 

boy stopped abruptly and coloured, observing Mr. 
Absalom seated by the table. 

" Yes, Mr. Bolton was here about half an hour 
ago," replied Stephen, in equal embarrassment. 

" Where is he gone, do you know ?" and Mark 
made a kind of shuffling bow to the old clerk. 

" I do not know ; he said he could not wait ; you 
promised to be here at two." 

Mark scowled his discontent, muttering some- 
thing about being kept in during dinner hour, to 
make up for lost time ; then, turning to Stephen, 
asked, abruptly, " Could I overtake him ? Did he 
leave no message for me?" 

" He left a half-crown," replied Benjamin, unex- 
pectedly, from his cupboard. 

"What, for mel" asked Mark, as his eye fell 
upon the coin. 

" No, not for you ; it was given to Steenie," said 
Ben,hastily emerging, as Mark approached the table. 

" Nonsense. Of course he meant it for me ; he 
was to pay my expenses down town ; and snatching 
the half-crown from beneath Ben's protecting hands, 
he pocketed it, and left the kitchen hastily. 

"That is your elder brother, I suppose," said 
Mr. Absalom, as the door was rudely shut, and 
Mark passed by the window. 

"Yes, sir." 

"A fine young lad; a fine young lad." Mr. 
Absalom hesitated. " Ah ! if he could but learn the 
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art of filling up the chinks. I often think what a 
man he might turn out, but if he follows in young 
Mr. Bolton's steps he will have but a poor chance ; 
it will be a case of the blind leading the blind — 
they will both fall into the ditch." 

Here an end was put to all further parley or 
advice, by a lusty shout from the cradle. The 
baby refused to listen to reason, or to notice the 
wily arts of little Benjamin, who made terrific faces 
at it fi-om behind the screen, to which he had 
returned. 

Old Absalom, seeing his presence could be of 
no further use, gathered his books together, and, 
committing them to Stephen's care, he wrung the 
boy's hand heartily, and went out, promising to 
return by-and-by, and see what use Stephen had 
made of his spare minutes — filling up the chinks. 



CHAPTER VI. 



FILLING UP THE CHINKS. 

It seemed to Stephen as if a new life had begun 
to dawn for him in his home. The days, it is true, 
came round as usual, burdened with their small 
cares, anxieties, and temptations. The sunshine 
looked as sallow as usual through the dull factory 
vapour. Mark had relapsed into his former mock- 
ing mood ; and yet the new life seemed there, and 
it was there. 

A life whose roots had long lain dormant in the 
darkness of Stephen*s poor doubting heart ; but 
now God had said, ** Let there be light, and there 
was light and the beautiful leaves of faith, hope, 
and love began to unfold themselves in his heart. 

When the coarse or bitter jest fell on his ear, and 
his heart leaped up with a momentary anguish — 
when only a hoarse croak issued through his eager, 
trembling lips — ^when the poor infirm body drooped 
beneath its daily work, then this new life asserted 
itself, and the words of old Absalom came back to 
comfort him — " does he who made us love us the 
less because of our infirmities, or because he has 
set his seal of sorrow upon our foreheads?" 

Then the angry flush would die away from the 
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boy's cheeks, leaving them snow-pale as before ; his 
eyes would resume their calm, and though his poor 
tongue might not be tutored to its former sweetness of 
tone, what then ? he could make melody in his heart. 

It was astonishing the number of unlooked-for 
chinks Stephen found he could fill up usefully in 
the day, how many minutes could be turned to 
profit both for himself and others. The knitting, 
which in his momentary shame and despair he had 
cast aside, became a^ double source of interest to 
him; he turned the needles into arithmetic tables, 
and the wool into pounds, shillings, and pence. 
As his fingers darted in and out, he subtracted, di- 
vided, and multiplied the stitches, while all the time 
the stocking, ignorant of its double mission, grew 
beneath his hands into a shape and form suitable to 
the portly limbs of Benjamin. 

The said Master Benjamin was not sure at first 
how he liked Stephen's new mode of life ; he was 
accustomed to look upon his elder brother as his 
slave, and to have all spare moments devoted to 
his amusement and pleasure. 

He took a dislike -to the knitting in consequence, 
as occupying too much of Stephen's thoughts, and 
once, when Stephen was busy feeding the baby, 
and all his energies were concentrated on blowing 
the porridge sufficiently cool to fill the mouth 
gasping in hungry passion, Benjamin took from the 
table the knitting, which had survived the trying 
ordeal of heeling, and, sitting down, deliberately 
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drew out ;.1^e needles, and ripped the stocking 
down to. diae small row of ribbing. 

The work of destruction was very easily done 
and quickly completed \ but Benjamin neither 
easily nor quickly forgot Stephen's look of disap- 
pointment and reproach when he turned round and 
found nearly a week's work lying in a wavy mass 
of tangled wool upon the floor. 

" Oh, Benjie, and it was so nearly finished j why 
did you do it?" 

"I don't like that stocking." 

" Why not? It was for you I was making it." 

" I don't care. I have three stockings already." 

"Three stockings are no use unless you have 
the fourth. It was not kind of you, Benjie. I 
shall have to begin again from the very beginning, 
besides all the time I have lost for nothing." 

" I'll pull the needles out again if you do," re- 
plied Benjamin, stoutly. 

" Why, what is it that you want ?" 

" I want you to play with me. I don't want you 
to go on counting and whispering to yourself." 

Then Stephen stopped for a moment, and thought 
to himself over Benjamin's querulous complaint, 
and what justice there was in it. Ought he to go 
on steadily filling up the chinks, or ought he to 
stop and please little Benjamin? He was silent 
for some time, while Benjie stood opposite to him, 
with a kind of half-repentant 30b, ready to burst 
forth at the word of command. 
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Presently Stephen gathered up thelie^ of jangled 
wool and set it aside with a sigh ; but tfje «gh was 
quickly exchanged for a smile, as he lifted Benjie 
on the knee not occupied already by the baby, and 
said brightly : 

" I think I see it, old fellow : while I am filling 
up the chinks, I must look sharp not to stop up the 
windows by mistake, which let in the sunshine. 
What do you think, Benjie ?" 

" I think I'm sorry j" and one solitary sob testi- 
fied both as to his contrition and the truth of his 
assertion. 

But after some days Stephen discovered a method 
for keeping Benjamin quiet and happy for at least 
one half hour in the day. He lent him the slate 
and slate-pencil, and drew rude figures for him to 
copy, or set him lessons in pot-hooks and hangers. 

Benjamin was enchanted with his new occupa- 
tion, and except for perpetually exhibiting his pro- 
gress, or for the dismal squeaks he elicited firom 
the pencil, he left Stephen in tolerable peace to go 
on with his studies. 

Stephen had one precious hour for work, the 
hour when his father and mother had come home 
firom the factory, when the supper was over, and 
Benjamin was asleep. This hour he employed in 
writing — that is to say, in writing copies on the 
slate, and doing sums from the arithmetic book. 
And steady work of an hour a day at anything can 
show in a short time a decided progress. 
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When old Absalom next visited the cottage he 
was quite surprised at the boy's familiarity with the 
money-table, and at the rapidity with which he 
could add up figures, both on the slate and in his 
head. 

"Ahl it*s beginning to shine, it*s beginning to 
shine," as he tapped Stephen on the forehead; 
" we're rubbing off* the cobwebs, lad, and the rust. 
I had not expected to see so much progress this 
many a day. Go on, my boy \ they'll be looking 
out the toad in his hole yet We must push on fur- 
ther now. You have only had rough tools so far, 
but to-day I have brought you some both neater 
and finer. The old clerk took fi-om his pocket a 
small ink-horn, with a loop round the neck, and 
fastened it on Stephen's button. He gave him 
a box of steel pens of the best and most useful 
size, and produced a copy-book, with a wonderful 
picture of a horse on the cover, done in flourishes — 
a perfect marvel in caligraphy. 

"Here, Stephen, in your spare moments, you 
must write a line now and again ; it will take you 
five minutes from end to end, and make your 
fingers both steady and fine. Now take this." He 
fixed the handle in one of the pens. " I'll put you 
myself through your first drill. You must sit in 
the way I sit, and hold the pen so." 

He placed Stephen in the approved attitude, and 
watched his diffident hands write the sentiment 
printed at the head of the copy-book. "Perse- 
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verance ensures success, perseverance ensures suc- 
cess," and so over and over to the end. 

" Capital," he said, with an approving whisper ; 
" brave boy, brave boy ; write a good hand. Be 
bright and true at your accounts, and you will 
never want for bread. For bread!" he repeated, 
" you'll not want for gold, perhaps, for name, and 
fame, and fortune. Many a gigantic fortune stood 
on these two feet — a good clear pen and a quick 
eye at the ledger. Why, laddie, go on as you 
have begun, and I'll be turning you to profit for 
myself some day, and making these fingers work 
for me." He took up Stephen's thin hand in his 
as he spoke, and held it lovingly, lingeringly. 

" But we must not work too hard, we must not 
overtask your strength," he added, as the boy's ex- 
cited breathing struck upon his ear. 

" I'm growing stronger, sir; I'd like to be working 
all day ; it makes me feel so . light and happy," re- 
plied Stephen, anxiously. 

" Ah ! yes ; but the cough, the cough, stooping 
too much is bad for the cough." Old Absalom 
looked into the boy's eyes as he spoke, which were 
dilated, and seemed almost fire-kindled with some 
eager enthusiasm. 

" I have no cough now, sir, it's only this hoarse- 
ness troubles me. I'd like to work for you. I 
would with all my heart, I would." 

Then it seemed as if an old habit came over 
Absalom — 2. yearning that he could not express. 
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He drew the boy towards him, and held him long 
and silently strained to his heart. Then he mur- 
mured, shyly, and with a strange distant sound in 
his voice, "Stephen, laddie, my laddie, you love 
me ; .don't you, dear heart ?" 

" I do, sir," murmured Stephen, almost beneath 
his breath. 

The hoarse whisper seemed for the moment to 
break up the old man's delusion, and recall him to 
his senses. 

" We can all fill up the chinks in our time, Ste- 
phen, but there are chinks in life can never be filled 
up again, never, never." The old clerk looked va- 
cantly out through the window. " Stephen, laddie ! " 

The boy started, for his mind was on the strain. 

" Stephen, these thirty years I've been looking 
for something to love, something like what I lost, 
and — I think I've found it." 

"Where, sir?" 

" Here, here." Again he drew the boy to him. 
"The little toad with its precious jewel has crept 
into the old man's heart, and he must stay there 
now, and keep it warm and bright. We must be 
friends to the end, Stephen, lad ; to the end, which 
cannot be far off." 

" I'd love to be your friend," replied Stephen, 
ingenuously. 

Thus this strange compact between the old and 
young was completed. 

Another quarter saw a wonderful progress in 
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Stephen's studies. He could now write a clear, 
round, legible hand, and cast up rows of figures at 
a glance. Old Absalom watched with a silent en- 
thusiasm over his progress, and brought him from 
time to time fresh materials for his work. 

" If once you could master the great science of 
book-keeping, Stephen, I'd have little fear for your 
future success," he said, as he took his seat one 
afternoon on the bench near the kitchen door. 
How the double entry, with its accounts in one 
part of the book for the debtor, and another part 
for the creditor, checked each other in secured 
accuracy; this was the triumph of accountant- 
ship, the very weapon of business honesty, the 
safeguard against fraud. What constant integrity 
and vigilance it required, what first-class penman- 
ship, and thorough knowledge of arithmetic. A 
lad who knew this branch could fight the world. 
" Come now, sit down opposite to me and listen — 
listen till I tell you the way we manage this great 
science — a science which has often given to as 
humble a being as you or I a voice in the world." 
Stephen sat down opposite to him as he was 
desired ; and had the old clerk been engaged in a 
romance of hair-breadth escapes, instead of dry 
details of single entry and double entr)', day-book, 
cash-book, and ledger, the pale face that watched 
him could not have been more fascinated. 

Mr. Absalom then placed in Stephen's hand a 
complete system of book-keeping. 
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"Five minutes now and again will make an hour, 
perhaps two hours, a day, Stephen, and not be 
missed, but it would make you master of that book 
in less than a month. Such a wondrous magic is 
there in filling up the chinks 

Stephen took the book from the old clerk's hands, 
and from that day his work began in earnest ; so 
tedious and slow, apparently, in its progress of five 
minutes now and five minutes again, but from 
never ceasing for any length of time, so marvellous 
in its hour-hand progress ! 

Stephen's imagination began to be enlisted in 
this toil of figures. Whilst he was engaged in the 
homely duties of watching the baby sleep, or 
kneading the dough for the evening cake, he was 
making lists of fancied creditors or debtors, in- 
venting invoices of imaginary goods, costly bales 
that never left any land or entered any harbour ; 
sometimes tea, sugar, and spice, sometimes cotton, 
coal, or flour ; then, when the few moments of lei- 
sure came, he would slip away to the window, and 
resume his busy pen at the copy-book or cash-book, 
entering all the money received or paid, less real 
than the withered straws that were whirled past the 
window by the wind. 

At length, the old clerk, who had for some time 
avoided any inquiries as to the boy's progress, gave 
a short examination in all that he had been learn- 
ing. As he proceeded his eyes brightened with a 
sort of triumph. 
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" I knew it, I knew it was there.** What the 
" it** meant he did not then say; but Stephen knew 
now it was the jewel in the toad's head of which 
he spoke. 

Mr. Absalom suppressed any further signs of de- 
light, and said, in a quiet, business voice, " The 
time has come when you can be of great use to 
me, I knew it would.** He drew a real ledger 
from under his arm, filled with genume debtors and 
creditors. 

" You can go over these pages for me, Stephen, 
and see if I have added them up aright, copying 
them out clearly into this new book, which I have 
bought for the purpose. My hand is growing a 
little uncertain, and my writing is not so good as it 
might be, so you'll be helping me and I shall be 
helping you, for it*s time for you now, Stephen, 
to be earning a little money for yourself.** 

" I don't understand what you hiean, sir,** and 
the colour mantled on Stephen*s cheek. 

^"It*s only a trifle,*' replied old Absalom, eva- 
sively. 

" Do you mean you want to pay me for working 
for you?** 

" Of course I do.** 

The blush deepened and deepened on Stephen's 
face, till his very hair seemed to share in the pain- 
ful embarrassment 

" Mr. Absalom, how could you?" 

"How could I what? Nonsense, lad ; do you 
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think IVe been snaring my little pet toad into my 
cage, to nurse him, and coax him, and fondle him, 
so that I might tear the precious jewel from his 
head and turn it to my own account ? No, no, 
that would be acting the vulture's part indeed. 
Have I been teaching you all this time, Stephen, 
to fill up the chinks only to keep my own house 
warm? Come, you could not think it of me, 
lad." 

"It would be practice for me, sir," pleaded 
Stephen, scarcely knowing how to meet the old 
clerk's arguments. 

" Practice ! who talks of practice ? why that is the 
rule of three, and this is the rule of one — the rule 
ot one who is determined to have his own way in 
the matter; besides, Stephen, have you no one to 
think of but yourself in this matter ? What of the 
babies, the poor mother who works all day in the 
factory, and thefather who ought not to work at all." 

So the old clerk carried his point, and Stephen 
had the satisfaction of feeling that he was begin- 
ning to fill in the chinks in earnest. The weekly 
work he could get through was not great; but 
still, when he heard his father's laboured breathing 
and his mother's heavy sighs, he thought gratefully 
of the small sum which was accruing secretly in 
his room above stairs, and planned pleasantly, and 
with an innocent pride and joy, how he might 
spend in their service to the best advantage by- 
and-by. 
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Meantime Mark's aflfairs were going all the other 
way, he was not laying aside any surplus money, 
on the contrary, he was living beyond his means. 

It is not easy for factory boys to run into debt. 
Shopkeepers are shy of giving credit to youths 
whose parents are as poor as themselves ; but Mark 
soon discovered that his friendship with young Mr. 
Bolton was well known in the town, and that it 
gave him a certain standing in it. 

The tradespeople were inclined to be more in- 
dulgent with him than with the common run of 
lads of his age, and at the tobacconist's and pub- 
lic-house Mark found little difficulty in obtaining 
credit on young Bolton's introduction and security. 
But Mark was getting into trouble in another direc- 
tion as well. The growing taste for idleness and 
amusement was giving him a hatred for the factory 
work, and its daily demand upon his time and lei- 
sure. He longed to shake off the shackles of his 
slavery and lead a different kind of life, where 
he would be his own master; and loud and 
deep were his reproaches and accusations against 
old Absalom, the pay clerk, whose duty it was to 
keep accoimt of lost time, and diminish the wages 
accordingly. 

" When young Alfred Bolton is taken into part- 
nership with Mr. White, the * Vulture ' may come 
down off his perch, I can tell you," he said to 
Stephen, bitterly, as he threw his mulcted wages on 
the kitchen table. "Mr. Bolton says he's the 
F 
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greatest old sneak going. There's five shillings 
taken off my pay this week. I'll be bound he 
keeps every farthing of it to feather his own nest." 

" He does not," replied Stephen, quickly; " he's 
too honest by far for that." 

Too honest 1 How much you know about 
him!" 

" I do know about him." 

"Oh, yes, you do, of course. I forgot how 
good he's been to you, teaching you his old 
mother's proverb, how to fill up the chinks. It's 
easy enough to fill up the chinks out of other 
people's pockets. I'd like to know how many 
shillings of mine have gone to make him warm 
and comfortable." 

" Not one, and you know right well there hasn't,'* 
replied Stephen, with increasing heat. 

" I know nothing of the kind, and you have no 
possible means of knowing either." 

" I have every means of knowing. I've seen 
his accounts, and the fines are all entered in them, 
every one of them." 

" You've seen his accounts ! hoity, toity ; so the 
' Vulture ' has taken you into his confidence, has he ! 
I see, I see, the toad is wide awake ; he's none so 
stupid but he can take a long look ahead." 

"What do you mean?" asked Stephen, with a 
painful hoarseness of speech. 

" I mean when old Chinks drops off his perch it 
may be even better for you than for me." 
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"For shame, Mark." 

"Oh, yes, for shame; for shame yourself. Fd 
rather work in the factory, bad as it is, every day 
in the year than creef) after an old man to his 
grave to toady him, to toady him, I say, for his " 

" Don't say it," said Stephen, starting up, stretch- 
ing out his hands as if to stop the word, it*s a lie. 
I— I— I— Mark, ifs— a— " 

Theboy'sface grewdeadly white, as on the evening 
they found him stiflfening beneath the gorse-bush ; 
but it was not with cold this time, it was the white 
heat of sudden anger. 

" Mark, I tell you it's a Either the weak 

voice gave way and failed to utter the words, or 
something stronger than the passion within checked 
it ; he stepped back and sat down again by the 
cradle, rocking it with a feverish zeal. 

" Aye, aye, rock away, the cradle's as empty as 
your chances," and Mark, gathering up the scat- 
tered silver, went out at the door. 

The cradle was empty, for the baby was sprawl- 
ing on the floor, peacefully sucking both thumbs at 
the same time. But if poor Stephen's chances 
with Mr. Absalom, as Mark called them, were 
empty, his heart was full to overflowing. 
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STEPHEN'S MONEY BOX. 

For some time after the angry scene recorded in 
our last chapter, Mark's insinuation of an unworthy 
motive in the friendship formed with Mr. Absalom 
weighed heavily on Stephen's mind. 

He knew it was utterly false, that no such base 
thought had ever entered into his head, that his 
love for the old clerk was disinterested in its origin, 
and daily growing stronger in its singleness and 
depth ; but the unhappy thought once having been 
suggested to his mind, and Mark continuing at in- 
tervals to persist, it was impossible to feel the same 
eager innocent satisfaction in talking with his friend 
and meeting him as he had done before. 

Against his better reason, Stephen winced, lest 
Mr. Absalom might fancy that some such selfish 
object inspired him, he grew reserved and checked 
the impulses of affection, lest some shade of suspicion 
might attach to them; all the harmony of his friend- 
ship began to jangle with the discordant fear. 

The old clerk was not long in discovering that 
some influence had begun to disturb Stephen's in- 
genuous attachment, that some ^loud had arisen 
between them, that prevented the full warmth of 
love from penetrating to either heart ; but it took 
a long, long, and patient waiting, and it needed a 
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delicate tactful hand to tempt this secret from 
Stephen's breast. When it did come forth at length, 
it seemed to give the old man as much pain as the boy. 

^* Who put such a thought into your head, lad," 
he asked sorrowfully. 

" I would rather not say," replied Stephen. 

" Well, well, let it be, but he or she has a great 
deal to answer for in this life, who first causelessly 
seeks to separate friends, or breaks the bonds of 
love. The unjust thought once harboured, the 
whispered doubt once given a moment's resting 
place, the friendship and the love can seldom be 
the same again. It is like broken china : you may 
cement it, but the mark will be there, and the seam 
will be ready to part, at the first rude touch, or the 
first heat of a trifling quarrel. 

" Have I offended you, sir," asked Stephen, 
sensitively anxious and repenting his candour, for 
he now discovered that no such suspicion had ever 
arisen against him. 

"Offended!" Mr. Absalom stroked the boy's 
head, as he was wont to do at moments of especial 
tenderness. 

" Had I admitted such an unkind fancy about 
you, my laddie, your honest challenge to-day 
would acquit you. No, no, we have proved one 
another. I lov^you all the better; far better, lad, 
for giving me your confidence, and you will love 
me none the less, when I tell you that I am as 
poor in this world's goods as I am old and infirm. 
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" I do not," continued Absalom, with evident 
difficulty, and as if forced to the confession by his 
acute sense of truthfulness, " I do not altogether 
deny, I might lately— -I might, — I might at least 
have wished to see you free from daily anxiety, and 
the necessity of overtaxing your strength, but it 
was only a dream. I am too old and failing for it 
ever to have become aught else, and for a dream 
one must not give up a reality — a reality like our 
love, Stephen, which, with you, has grown out of the 
sudden looking forward to a future, and with me, 
has grown out of long yearning over the past. In- 
stead of separating, this day must bind us closer 
than ever, and, if it will make your heart lighter, 
lad, I will promise to give you all the help in my 
power, all the advice that will be likely to assist 
you in your future work, all the love— the love that 
you think worth having, and when I am dead and 
gone, 1*11 leave you my blessing, lad ; an old man's 
earnest blessing, and nothing more." 

Stephen drew a deep sigh of relief, and Mr. 
Absalom could see at a glance that with this strange 
promise he had lifted a heavy burden off the poor 
boy's heart 

Mark often wondered after this day how his 
sneers failed to make Stephen wince, or raise the 
sudden colour on his thin white face ; he wondered 
still more at the daily increasing courage and con- 
tent he could trace in every action and look of his 
brother ; and most of all, he wondered, though of 
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this wonder he spoke little, at the immensegamount 
of work the poor creeping despised "Toad" was 
able to get through in the day. Little Benjamin, 
under his tuition, was fast growing into a scholar; 
he could read now and write in large round-hand 
on the slate. Mark's own large clumsy feet were 
cased m warm woollen hose, knit by his brother's 
hands, various repairs were made unasked in his 
Sunday suit, and the whole house was kept in 
scrupulous order. Mark could, and did feel grate- 
fid at times, but the very fact that his own character 
was fast degenerating into a ruinous idleness, check- 
ed this rising sense of gratitude, and often turned 
the feeling, instead, into the bitter canker of 
jealousy. 

Mark was losing not only his time, but his fine, 
healthy, handsome appearance, and off-hand easy 
manners. Constant smoking gave a sallow un- 
wholesome look to his face, and an over liberal 
indulgence in beer did not go to improve either 
his bearing or his habits \ besides which, he could 
not help at times being weighed down with the 
sense of his ever increasing debts, and the terrible 
fear lest in the end, by some unforeseen event, he 
should be deprived of the countenance and credit 
of young Bolton. 

In fact, wiMi the exception of Stephen, the 
shadow of coming events seemed to be darkening, 
month by month, over the Adams' household. 
Joseph Adams, the father, was fast reaching the 
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age when, as a rule, the needle-grinder sinks away 
from his home and his place in the factory, and 
his tomb rises up instead in the churchyard. The 
asthma was gaining on him, his day's work was 
almost more than he could get through, and his 
nights, from the distress m his breathing, were be- 
coming insupportable. 

Mrs. Adams was not by nature of a cheerful, 
hopeful disposition, and the sight of her husband's 
sufferings, instead of rousing her to increased ac- 
tivity, seemed to weigh down her spirits to an 
unnatural degree, so that she went about her work 
like one in a dream. 

It was not, perhaps, altogether the failing health 
of her husband that was oppressing the poor 
woman. Her sorrowful eye was for ever resting 
on Mark as he came in at night — excited and 
quarrelsome, or dull and out of sorts. She had 
always looked forward to Mark growing up to be 
the support and mainstay of the house. During 
years of uncomplaining toil in the factory, she had 
comforted herself with the thought : " I have a 
good son in Mark; a fine, brave son — the heartiest 
lad in the town," and now she saw, with the keen 
eye of a mother, that a great change had of late 
come over her first-bom; and where she had 
looked for peace and comfort, she was beginning 
to find nothing but trouble and unrest. 

" Who will help to keep the house going when 
the poor father has to give up ] " she would say 
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a^n and again in anxious self-questioning, and 
with a strange want of perception in this instance, 
her eye passing over Stephen and his quiet, toiling 
ways, she would think of the great gap between 
Mark and sturdy Benjamin, and of the long time it 
would be before he could possibly grow into a , 
steady working man. 

On one Saturday evening, a half-holiday — when 
her husband was resting in his chair by the fire — 
she gave vent to her long pent-up misgivings. She 
had not intended to do so ; but the sight of Mark 
swaggering unsteadily up the street, past the win- 
dow, brought the sudden tears to her eyes, and 
words to her mouth. 

" I can't bear the sight of it ; he's killmg me 
with his new ways," she burst forth, bitterly ; " it's 
all down the hill he's going, and no one can stop 
him." 

"Who?" asked her husband, with the listless 
voice of one oppressed with illness. 

" Why, Mark — who else but Mark. He is break- 
ing my heart, he is ! " 

" Aye, aye ; I was just thinking of you, my poor 
woman. I was just going over in my mind how 
you'd struggle on by-and-by. Not that I'm much 
good to you now — only a burden — a burden that 
will be growing heavier every day, till it's lifted oflf 
altogether." 

"Nonsense, Joe; you'll do rightly now the 
summer's come," replied his wife, making a pitifiil 
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attempt at cheerfulness, but quickly relapsing into 
her grief. " It's not of you I'm thinking, Joe, but 
of Mark — ^it's Mark and his doings. A year ago 
he was as fine a lad as your eyes could look on — 
the pride of my heart, he was ! — ^but now I a'most 
dread the sound of his footstep or his voice in the 
house, and I can't bear to look at his face so 
changed like. Why, he'll soon be a'most as dawny 
and down-stricken a lad as poor Toddy." 

Mrs. Adams forgot in her trouble that Stephen 
was in the kitchen ; and a deep sigh from the win- 
dow where the boy stood, with the baby in his 
arms, did not even recall it to her recollection. 

" And when I turn it over in my mind," she 
continued, tearfully — " when I turn it over in my 
mind — ^the years it must be afore Benjamin can 
put his shoulder to the wheel — I feel as if I was 
looking down into a great deep well — I do ; and I 
wish I could fall in — and be covered over — and 
not see Mark going to ruin and the whole house 
to the bad ! " Here Mrs. Adams began to sob, and 
wipe her eyes with the comer of her apron. 

" I had a bit of a plan in my mind a while ago, 
wife," said her husband, after a short silence ; " I 
was thinking, if I could work on a few months 
longer and lay by a trifle now and again — till I had 
some pounds or so in hand — when this fine weather 
you were talking of was passed, I'd buy a horse and 
dray — ^before the winter set in hard — and traffic 
for milk between the town and country, and give 
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up the factory life altogether. I know another man 
was almost as bad as myself with the asthma a year 
back, and he*s coming on bravely." 

" I'd like to know where we could save a few 
pounds here and a few there, except we give up 
eating and drinking altogether, and have our din- 
ner oflf the stones in the road," replied Mrs. Adams, 
dolefully. 

"Aye, it would be scraping and pinching, I 
know ; and I'm afraid it will be the hearse will be 
coming round to the door before the cart and 
horse," and Mr. Adams, nodding his head gloomily, 
folded his arms on his chest and coUapsed^nto a 
gloomy silence. 

That evening, Stephen, with a trembling hand 
and a burning heart, counted over his savings. It 
was now more than a year since he had first begun 
to put aside a shilling at a time — precious shillings 
earned by his own hand. During the past spring and 
summer — when the long day and lengthening twilight 
had given him more time and leisure for his work — 
these earnings had sensibly increased. It was no 
paltry sum he drew now from the old box, tied up 
with many coils of string. One — two — ^three — four 
. — ^five — seven pounds — all made up of shillings 
and half-crowns. Seven pounds, seven shillings, 
and sixpence, which he counted out upon the 
wooden window-sill, till the little box which usually 
contained them was empty. 

*'You shall have them, father," he whispered 
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huskily to himself, "all — every shilling of them, and 
more, too, when I have earned them.'* 

Stephen looked out through the window as he 
spoke, as if his mind required space to pursue his 
thoughts. 

" Yes ; I might perhaps make up the whole sum. 
Mr. Absalom said there was another clerk would 
give me work. Oh ! if I could — if I only might — 
if God would but grant me help and strength to 
carry it through ! " 

Stephen's gaze seemed now to have passed 
through the red fog-light of the factory summer 
sky, and to be fixed upon something beyond ; his 
lips moved, and his soul seemed full of some 
earnest purpose. 

The conversation in the kitchen had made no 
slight impression on Stephen's youthful heart His 
mother's grief so real, so pitiful — his father's suffer- 
ing, so uncomplainingly borne. If by any exertion 
on his part he could mitigate their sorrow and their 
care, what labour would he think too great? 

Something he might do to help them in their 
money difficulties ; but what about the pain that 
seemed the sorest — what about Mark? How 
could he influence Mark? — what weight could he 
ever hope to have with him ? 

Again and again he turned this difficulty over in 
his mind. Should he go to him that very night, 
and tell him all — the very words his father and 
mother had spoken — and appeal to his better 
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nature ; or should he warn him against trusting too 
much to young Mr. Bolton's promises ? Should he 
confide to him the secret of the money laid by in 
the garret, and, by asking his assistance in making 
up the sum necessary to purchase the dray and 
horse, incite him to do better for the future. 

But Mark was unapproachable to all Stephen's 
advances ; his moods grew darker every day ; his 
heart seemed for the time dead to remorse ; the 
reckless manners he assumed seemed to Stephen's 
anxious scrutiny to be indifference to sympathy. 

Mark was striving to hide from the loving eyes 
at home the trouble he was preparing for them 
— ^how he should soon fill them with bitter tears. 
For his own peace, he laboured to forget those acts 
of weakness which he could never imdo ; for he 
knew well that the blow which hung over him must 
glance off his selfish heart, and wound the over- 
burdened hearts of his parents. 

This state of mind is peculiarly imloveable; it 
wears as it were an ugly mask ; and Stephen shrank 
from his promised confidences with his brother. 
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CHAPTER VII 1. 
"mark in trouble." 

The fine summer weather, of which Mrs. Adams 
had spoken to her husband, was past^and gone. 
The autumn had come, too, rainy and unwholesome, 
filling the lanes and ditches in the country with red 
leaves and rotting chestnuts, and the town with 
fever and sickness of all kinds. 

But the busy factory lanes were so fiill of sad 
surprises and changes, all were prepared to see the 
blooming cheek of last year turned into the wan, 
blighted cheek of this ; the robust young form of a 
few months ago shrunk into the drooping, hollow 
chest of to-day. 

The troubles of the Adams* household had not 
diminished with the declining year. Poor Ben- 
jamin had fallen ill of the fever and had been 
nearly lost to them — the lustiest, rosiest boy in the 
house was now a pale shadow, sitting by the fire- 
side with shaven head, a wan face, and thin worn 
hands. 

Old Adams — for old and decrepit he now looked, 
though young still in point of years — old Adams often 
sat by the fireside, too, these days, in the chair opposite 
little Benjamin, stretching his hands wearily towards 
the fire, and labouring painfully for breath. There 
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were days on which the sun came out bright and 
warm, when he could make his way to the factory 
and work as usual ; but when the yellow fog lay 
low among the lanes and the rain drizzled into the 
gutters, his ever increasing malady chained him to 
the fireside, where, in the heat of the embers, he 
could alone find relief. 

They were troublous days these, when hope 
seemed to decay with every tick of the old American 
time-piece, and sorrow was momentarily on the 
increase. 

Joseph Adams looked at the hollow cheeks and 
ragged clothes of his wife, and sighed inwardly ; 
heavy sighs that no one heard. Mrs. Adams 
looked at her husband, at Benjamin, with the large 
eyes and small pallid face, away from Mark, as he 
entered the house door, and sobbed aloud. 

And Benjamin, small and young as he was, no 
longer strapped into his straw chair to cmrb his 
head-strong spirit, sat there and pondered in child- 
like fashion over all this trouble, while his eyes 
silently followed every movement of Stephen's as 
he walked noiselessly about the kitchen, ever 
patiently filling in the chinks, and striving to keep 
out the blasts of sorrow, poverty, and care. 

Stephen was the very idol of Benjamin's heart, 
the very light of his eyes. During the long five 
weeks of his fever, Stephen had sat patiently by 
the child's bedside, day and night, nursing him 
with all the gentleness of a woman and the zeal of 
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a boy, and now during his recovery he was not less 
watchful and affectionate, striving to cheer the weak, 
fretful spirit, or, with purchased delicacies, to satisfy 
the craving appetite. 

During these days Mark was seldom seen, even 
at raeal-time ; he came in late at night and tramped 
heavily up to his bedroom. He rose late, and, 
snatching a lump of bread from the table, went out to 
his work. There were growing rumours in the town, 
which did not fail to reach his ear, that young Mr. 
Bolton was losing caste with his master and uncle, 
Mr. White, and his trust in the young man's promises 
that he would help him out of his difficulties in the 
town was fast dying out. Each morning he rose with 
all the craven fears of a debtor hanging heavily 
about his neck, and almost every night he went to 
bed poorer and more miserable than the day before, 
with a fresh score added to the very bills which 
threatened in the end to crush him. 

And what of Stephen himself, how was he steer- 
ing his course through these waves of trial, trouble, 
and difficulty ? His hand alone in the household 
held the helm pointed in the right direction, he 
knew wherein lay his strength, and from whence 
cometh help in the day of trouble. His arms, 
never wearying of the oars, laboured on through 
the surf, ever looking forward to the haven where 
he would be, or to a day when his Master would 
awake, as it were from sleep, and say, " Peace," to 
the troubled household, and there would 1)6 peace. 
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His earnings had undergone a heavy mulcting 
during the time of Benjamin's illness, when costiy 
dainties and cooling fruits found their way to the bed 
in the garret-room, though none troubled themselves 
to ask whence they came. Only old Mr. Absalom 
had sometimes accompanied the boy on these 
marketings and given him his advice, and, oc- 
casionally, under pressure, had obtained leave to add 
his mite to the relief of poor Benjamin's sufferings. 

But though Stephen had so generously ministered 
to the wants of his little brother, he had still kept 
the main object fondly in view ; as a seed dropped 
into the soil, which lurks there and puts forth its 
little shoots, breaking the ground at last, green and 
eager for the light sunshine, — so did that piteous 
wish of his poor father for release from his fatal 
trade, rest and work within Stephen's mind. 

As he listened to each cough from the sick man, 
and as he watched the feverish brightness of his 
eye in the summer evenings, an impatience used to 
swell at his heart, and he would say in his mind, 
" Father is thinking of the dray now, the gay green 
leaves, and the fresh air. Oh, Father, live only — live 
till the sum is made up. I will save you for mother, 
and Mark, and Ben ; only live till the winter and 
you shall hear the wheels at the door." 

Then in his fancy he would realize that happy 
day when his father, hearing the sound of wheels 
stopping at the cottage door, would turn his head 
weanly from the firelight and see the long desired 
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milk dray, with its blue frame and red wheels, stand- 
ing at the door, with the reins and the whip only 
waiting for his hand to take possession of them. 

How often this picture had presented itself to his 
mind, and entranced his heart with innocent delight, 
no one knew but himself and little Benjamin ; even 
old Absalom, who held every other secret of the 
boy in his possession, knew nothing till within the 
last few weeks of this cherished scheme, for Stephen 
with an instinctive delicacy, feared that to confide 
in him might seem to invite his assistance. 

It would have been a pity now to have called in 
the aid of another, for the requisite sum was almost 
complete. As insects build a coral island, working 
at a grain an hour, so Stephen's unceasing perse- 
verance had realized the necessary, sum from the 
earnings of those minutes which, as it were, lay 
between his daily duties, like the chinks in an 
edifice. His dream was to become a reality, and 
all the moumfiil faces of his home were to be lit 
with joy, whilst the means of maintaining his family 
were to be placed once more within the languid 
hands of his father. 

The morning had been an unusually bright one 
for the old factory town, but it had changed gradually 
to a dull November afternoon, with a heavy orange 
fog lying close down to the pavements, and the 
ghost of a red sun sinking round and large behind 
the house-tops, not much unlike the day, and not 
farfrom the wintry season when twolongyears ago we 
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first found Stephen Adams, pale, downcast, and 
feeble, sitting by the empty cradle with the baby on 
his knee, and Benjamin strapped into the straw 
chair at his feet, — ^pale, downcast and feeble indeed, 
but with the earnest desire struggling up in the boy's 
heart to be of use in the world, and to work for 
those he loved. Let us look within the cottage 
kitchen this afternoon and see if the poor creeping 
"Toad" is still croaking forth its laments into the ear 
of little Benjamin, or whether we can trace in the 
house, or in the heart, proofs of this earnest desire 
having been acted upon and carried into effect 

The three younger boys are, as of old, the only 
occupants of the kitchen, and the scene is not 
altogether unlike our opening one. 

TTie baby it is true is no longer a genuine baby : 
it can stagger unaided across the kitchen floor, it 
can roar louder but it does not roar quite so often ; 
its mind is certainly opening, it can distinguish 
between brown bread and white, but still it is a 
baby, and called the baby still, and at this moment 
it is clinging on to Stephen's corduroy trousers with 
its dimpled fingers, and looking with a curious 
infantine wonder into his face. 

Benjamin is also seated in the same low straw 
chair at his brother's knee, he is changed ; — ^greatly 
changed in face — but with the same innocent, 
trusting expression, and sweet wide open eyes. 

But to look at Stephen this evening you would 
think him the most changed of all There is a fire 
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in his eye, a colour in his cheek, a triumphant joy 
and carriage in his whole demeanour, as he counts 
out from the box on his knee, and arranges in 
glittering heaps shillings, half-crowns, and six- 
pences, upon the wooden table by his side. 

" Fifteen pounds," he counted out, " and a bright 
crown piece over." 

" Whafs the large silver piece for, Stephen, that's 
over?" asked little Benjamin, with his usual 
solemnity. 

" Those fifteen pounds are for the dray," replied 
Stephen, not answering the question. 

" Will it come round to the door this evening, 
Steenie ? Shall I see it before I go to bed ? " 

" No, not this evening ; I have not paid for it 
yet, but when father and mother come in by-and-by, 
I shall go down and settle with the man, and to- 
morrow morning early, before they go to work, 
you'll hear it come rattling round. If only the sun 
would just shine a bit, how grand it would look, 
Benjie, for the pails are as bright as silver." 

" What is the horse like, Steenie ? " 

"Oh, he's a stunner, as strong as a lion, and 
as gentle as a lamb. I've paid ten pounds for 
him, that's one comfort, and the man says he's a 
dead bargain." 

" How do you mean dead ? " asked Benjamin. 
" It's not a dead horse is it?" 

" Nonsense, Benjie, what a queer boy you are 
for taking things in earnest ; a dead horse well, I 
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should rather think not, it*s alive, and kicking, old 
boy, I can tell you." 

" Kicking ! " repeated Benjamin, nervously. 

" Well, well, you are growing worse and worse, 
Benjie, I believe if I said the horse had twelve legs, 
and a hundred tails, you would believe me." 

" I would," replied Benjamin, gravely. " I believe 
everything you tell me, Steenie." 

" Well, there's some comfort in that at any rate," 
replied Stephen, with a pleasant smile, as he put by 
the money in the box, and wrapping it up securely 
in a cotton handkerchief, placed it behind the 
shutter. The five shilling piece, indeed, he left 
upon the table, and taking it up he said, 

" You believe everything I tell you ? " 

" Yes," said Benjamin, stoutly. 

" Would you believe that that big beautiful silver 
piece of money is for you ?" 

Ben's eyes opened. " To buy a grand red fiddle 
that can squeak awful, eh ? You see that Stephen 
has not forgotten your wish." 

Benjamin burst into a laugh of wonder and joy ; 
his dreams, too, then were about to be realized, 
and in this simple act of kindness, Stephen had a 
genuine foretaste of that happiness which was to 
be his due. 

" I say, Benjamin," he said, with a kind smile 
still upon his face, " remember its all a dead secret, 
a secret I mean, never mind whether its dead or 
not, only take care you don't let it out till to-morrow 
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morning, and then you and father shall get into the 
cart and drive to the dairy fields ; won't that be 
something like," cried Stephen, scarcely knowing 
what he said in his exultant joy. 

"Hush, Steenie," whispered Benjamin, lifting 
his little thin hand in warning, " here's father come 
home." 

Stephen put the baby sitting on the floor, and hastily 
took his cap down firomthepeg. "I am glad of it," he 
said, turning round to the ledge behind the shutter, 
"for I shall get out to pay for it earlier than I 
thought." 

"Hush," said Benjamin, with increased awe, 
" it's not father but Mark." 

It was Mark who had entered the kitchen, and 
who had now seated himself in the arm-chair by the 
fire, leaning*a face, white as death, upon his trembling 
hands. 

He did not speak at first, but, presently seeing 
Stephen looking at him questioningly, he said : 

" Sit down, can't you, and don't stare ; take your 
great toad's eyes off me, and mind your own 
business." 

Stephen sat down in his own place, and some 
of the bright joy faded from his face \ after this, 
only for the baby's prattle, there was a long 
silence. 

" I wish I knew the law of the thing," said Mark, 
suddenly starting up from his sitting posture and 
pacing the kitchen with angry steps j " but there is 
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not a man or boy in the place who is not a fool or 
a cheat." 

Stephen hesitated, then asked, in a nervous 
whisper, "What is it you want to know, Mark? 
Can I help you ? 

** You help me ! " Mark laughed bitterly. " Much 
help you could give me. I want to know the law 
of the land, whether that man Davis can throw a 
boy like me into prison, as he says he will ? " 
Into prison, Mark ! " 

"Aye, into prison. Young Bolton has gone 
smash, and let me in for at least fifteen pounds, and 
every penny of it money that he promised to pay 
up for me \ and there's Davis at the tavern, and 
old Walters, the tobacconist, down on me: one says 
he will have me put in prison, and the other says if he 
can't catch me he'll have father up for it, and they 
both swear they'll go straight up to Mr. White and 
make me suflfer for it. They'd better, that's all ; 
if they do they'll have more to answer for than 
they think." 

Stephen's lips opened to speak, but no sound 
came through them. 

" They talk of getting satisfaction from me j great 
satisfaction it will be to them to find me strapped 
up to the rafter with a piece of rope, aye, and I'll 
do it, too, before they'll put either of us in prison ; 
it's not the first time I've thought of it" 

"What does he say?" asked Benjamin, stretch- 
ing out his thin hand, and clasping Stephen's arm 
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in -painful terror. "They won't send father to 
prison will they ? " 
" Hush, Benjie, hush." 

"They won't — ^they won't ; — don't let them, Steenie, 
don't let them." 

" Stop your row," said Mark, turning fiercely on 
the child. 

But Benjamin's nerves were unstrung, and his 
wail rose louder and louder, till it resounded through 
the kitchen. 

" Keep the brat quiet, can't you," stamped Mark. 

"Hush, Benjie, boy, that's a good lad; don'i 
scream so," and Stephen patted poor Benjamin's 
shaven head encouragingly. 

It was in vain ; shriller, and shriller became the 
terrified appeal. " Don't let them, Steenie, — don't let 
them," the baby now joined in sympathetic chorus. 

" Can't you stop that howling ? If you don't I 
vow m make you," and Mark blind in his passion, 
raised his hand threateningly over the child's head. 

" Don't, don't," pleaded Stephen, stretching out 
his hand to intercept the blow, " he can't help it, 
Mark, he can't indeed." 

" Then why don't you teach him better, eh ? " 
cried Mark, fiercely, concentrating all his anger 
upon Stephen ; " you who have nothing to do all 
day but coddle yourself over the fire. Why 
don't you stir yourself, you creeping toad, you — 
you have taught the child to hate me, that's all the 
good you've done." 
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"I have not," replied Stephen, with growing 
courage \ " you are unfair to me, Mark. 1*11 try and 
help you now, if you'll let me." 

" Help me ! I'd as soon come to a sick cat for 
help. Why don't you give your help at home, if 
you have any; you'd let mother work herself to 
the bone, and father go to his grave, while you sit 
at home filling your mouth with porridge. You 
are as strong and as well able to work as I am, if 
you chose to put your shoulder to the wheel \ but 
you are a sneak, and you've been the same ever 
since you were bom." 

A flash of passion — pain, of agony almost, passed 
over Stephen's face. 

" A sneak and a hypocrite," continued Mark ; 
"that canting old Absalom haa made you a thousand 
times worse than you were; bad as I am, I'd 
rather be myself over and over again than either of 
you." 

Mark paused opposite the fire as he spoke, raked 
the ashes violently with the poker, then flung it with 
a bang into the grate. 

Again Benjamin's terrified cry burst forth. Mark 
had evidently lost all self-control ; he turned and 
seized the child by his thin arm, shaking him 
violently out of the chair. 

"How dare you?" cried Stephen, springing 
from his seat. " I'll not let you touch him, I 
won't." 

"How dare I?-— there." Mark's uplifted hand 
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came down this time with unerring vengeance. 
" There, and there ; take that, you toad, you." 

Stephen stretched out his hands with a ciy — 
stretched them out wildly in the direction of little 
Benjamin, as if to save and protect him ; a sudden 
and terrible weakness had come over him, bright 
flashes shot for a moment before his eyes, and then 
all was darkness. 



CHAPTER IX. 



"the summons." 

" Well ! what an afternoon this has turned out, so 
gloomy and damp, and the morning promised fair 
enough !" observed Mr. Absalom, drawing near the 
upper window, and looking down into the paved 
yard beneath. " I suppose Old Adams must have 
gone down to the factory, or Stephen would have 
been here long ago to carry me off to the dray- 
makers. What a boy he is, to be sure ! Beneath 
that slow, quiet manner, such burning energy and 
determination ! I am afraid I am growing too fond 
of him — ^too fond of him. I used to wish and pray 
to be taken out of this world, and now I find 
myself wanting to stay here, that I may watch over 
him and protect him a bit longer. I don't think 
there's another boy in the place, old or young, with 
a mind so dear^ so sound, so true, and so unselfish. 
What a contrast to his brother Mark ! Ah ! I am 
afraid there is trouble in store for him there, poor 
boy! He must not hear of it this evening, to 
damp his well-earned pleasure." 

There was a knock at the ofiice-door, and Mr. 
Absalom turned hastily from the window. It was 
Stephen himself, no doubt, come to claim his com- 
pany for the promised visit of inspection and pay- 
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ment. The old clerk's face brightened into a genial 
smile, as he drew near to welcome him. 

" May I come in, Mr. Absalom?" 

The voice was not Stephen's, yet the clerk has- 
tened to reply with alacrity. 

" Certainly, Sir. Pray walk in." 

" I hope I am not troubling you at a busy hour ; 
if so, I could call in later." 

The speaker was a tall gentleman, with grey hair, 
a grave but sweet expression of face, and a pleasant 
voice. 

" Not at all, Mr. White. I am only sorry you 
should have had to mount up to my ' cage,' as the 
boys call it. If you had sent me a message, I 
should have gone down to your office at once." 

"I preferred coming up here, for I wanted to 
have a quiet chat with you ; besides, I am as well 
able to climb up and down these stairs as you are ;" 
and Mr. White, putting his hat on the green baize 
table, drew a chair over beside it " I want you 
to sit down and give me your best advice. You 
have heard, no doubt, the trouble I am in about 
my nephew, Alfred Bolton ?" 

" I have. Sir," replied Mr. Absalom, honestly ; 
" and I am sorry for it." 

" It has not altogether taken me by surprise, nor 
you either, I suppose," asked Mr. White. " Indeed 
I have good reason for knowing it has not, for I 
understand from the clerks in Alfred's office that 
you most generously gave him all the assistance in 
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your power, both in trying to clear up his accounts, 
and also in giving him good advice for the future 
— ^advice which 1 wish from my heart he had 
followed." 

" I was sorry for the young gentleman, Sir. I 
never like to see boys in trouble," said the old 
clerk, with feeling ; " and it was more idleness than 
any other vice was at the root of all his misdoings." 

" Idleness is the root of all vice, in my opinion," 
replied Mr. White, sternly. " I gave thart boy an 
excellent education, a happy home, a father's love, 
and an office where, under my eye, he might have 
risen to independence, if not opulence \ and for 
what has he thrown them all away ? For the sake 
of lounging about the town, with his equally idle 
companions ; covering his body with fine clothes, 
and stupifying his mind at the tobacconists and 
beershops; and for indulging in these various 
branches of idle pleasure he is in debt at this 
moment to the amoimt of nearly two hundred 
pounds !" 

" Two himdred pounds !" groaned Mr. Absalom, 
quite startled out of himself at the magnitude of 
the sum. 

" Yes, two himdred pounds ; and I have no doubt, 
once it is known that he has lost his office and he 
is out of the country, plenty more bills will come 
dropping in for me to pay." 

**And must all his debts and defalcations fall 
upon you, Sir?" 
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" It is not whether they must, or not ; nor is it 
the money I am thinking of. I tell you, Mr. Absa- 
lom," said Mr. White, throwing off his business 
manner in his earnestness, " if putting down ten 
hundred pounds on that table, or even ten times 
that sum, would blot out what has happened, I 
would lay it there without a sigh. The source of 
my sorrow and my trouble is much deeper. I 
wanted that young man to have filled the place of 
one who is dead and gone. I wanted him to have 
been a son to me, and he has left me a doubly 
childless old man, without one chain but my duty 
to my fellow-men and to my God to bind me to 
this earth. You who have suffered as I have done 
can well understand me." 

" I can well understand you," replied Mr. Absa- 
lom, with a tremble in his voice ; " but you are not 
going to turn the poor lad adrift upon the world ? 
Pardon me. Sir," he added, quickly ; if I am tres- 
passing too far upon your confidence." 

"Nonsense! Mr. Absalom. Did not I come 
here to talk the whole matter over with you. I am 
not going to turn him adrift upon the world ; but 
every day 1 live teaches me more and more that a 
character like his needs a certain amount of adver- 
sity and roughing it to give it any strength, or 
make it of any value in the end. I cannot yet 
relinquish all hope of his turning out well ; so I am 
going to give him a chance in another direction ; 
and send him out to the Colonies, where in the 
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sweat of his face he may eat bread. In the mean 
time, the chief object I had in seeking you out was 
to take your advice as to who you would think best 
suited to fill his place. For of this one thing I am 
determined — ^the office shall be given this time to 
one who is worthy to fill it, and not by patronage, 
or out of an unsound friendship. I had thought 
at one moment of throwing the place open for 
competition to the sons of my factory people, and 
ensure by this means a clever head for business ; but 
a good, honest heart does not always go with a clever 
head, and I would, if I could, make certain of both." 

Mr. Absalom drew a deep breath, but remained 
silent 

" Could I, might I hope to, persuade you to fill 
the vacant post yourself ?" asked Mr. White, looking 
up eagerly as he spoke. " There is not one in the 
whole world to whom I turn in every respect with 
such confidence, as to you." 

The old clerk bowed his head in grateful acknow- 
ledgment, but answered with decision. 

" I thank you. Sir, for the high opinion you have 
been good enough to form of me, and for the 
kindness with which you have been pleased to 
express it ; but I am too old to think of making 
any change now. I am sometimes scarcely equal 
to my daily work, light as it is. Td rather not try 
to take on at anything new. I am content as I 
am. Sir ; and thankful, very thankful, to be allowed 
to remain in my old place." 
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" WeU, where am I to turn to, then? You must 
at least give me your advice. The boys in this 
place come so much of necessity under your eye, 
you ought to be able to assist me in making ^ a 
choice." 

Again Mr. Absalom drew a deep breath, and the 
colour mounted in his face. 

"What position — what age — what amount of 
knowledge, would you require in the candidate ?" 
he asked, nervously. 

"As to position, I don't care a straw. What 
right has a colonel, who has risen from the ranks 
himself, to look for high blood in his soldiers? 
and as to age, why any age, say from sixteen up. 
I want an honest, truthful, hardworking, steady, 
earnest head and heart, where the desire to improve 
springs not only from an anxiety to rise in the 
world, but from a sense of duty, and a desire to 
serve his God." 

"Such characters are rare," observed Mr. Absalom. 

" I am aware of it, but still it is not impossilDle 
you may know of some one — some one who can 
at least lay claim to earnestness of purpose and 
integrity of heart, and who has some knowledge of 
the necessary routine of business." 

" I do know of such an one as you describe," 
replied Mr. Absalom, with evident difficulty and 
nervousness of manner. " One with just such an 
earnest, truthful, diligent character; but — ^but — " 

" But what ? Do not fear to speak out I would 
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rather know of any failings there may be to counter- 
balance such merits." 

" I was not thinking of his failings, sir. I do 
not know why I hesitated ; it was perhaps the fear 
of saying too much. The boy I think of is dear 
to me, sir, as my heart's blood, and perhaps an 
old man's foolish fondness may make me overrate 
his capabilities. I had rather you saw the boy 
yourself, Mr. White, and judged of his powers 
according as you may find them. As to his moral 
character, there I do not think I can be mistaken — 
so patient, hard-working, and honest a boy, I can 
say with truth, I do not know of in the town." 

" What is his name ?" 

" Stephen Adams, sir." 

" Adams ! why, that is the name of that tall, idle 
fellow whom I intend to dismiss from my employ- 
ment, and who has been mixed up so much in 
Alfred's misdoings. I hope the boy you speak of 
does not come of the same family ?" 

" He does, sir ; he is his brother." 

Mr. White shook his head, and remained silent 
for some time ; nor did old Absalom seek to press 
Stephen's cause. 

"How long have you known this boy, Mr. 
Absalom?" 

" Two years all but a month. He came to me 
first on a New Year's Eve — a pale, trembling, 
anxious child, and asked me to tell him some way 
of being useful. I was in trouble at the moment, 
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sir. I was thinking, as I often did then, regretfully 
over the past He came to me that night, with a 
little white face and earnest eyes, which reminded 
me of the very one I was foolishly fretting for ; and 
from that night we became close friends. I took 
him at his word. I gave him all the advice I could 
to help him on his way. He set himself to work 
with heart and soul to profit by my suggestions, 
and though encumbered and almost overpowered 
by household affairs — for both father and mother 
work at the factory — ^that boy is now one of the 
best educated lads in the town, and by making use 
of all odd moments has been able to realize and 
lay by a considerable sum of money. He has 
worked for me," continued Mr. Absalom rising, 
and walking over to his office desk. " I should 
like, if you have time, sir, to show you some 
specimens of his handwriting and book-keep- 
ing." 

Mr. White could not but express his surprise at 
the result of Stephen's labours ; and as the old clerk 
went on to tell of the boy's loving disposition, his 
anxiety to help his father, and relieve him of the 
painful necessity of working in the factory, he grew 
to take a real interest, and begged that if Mr. 
Absalom would not find it too great a trouble, he 
would send him that evening to his office, that he 
might talk to him, and judge of his merits and 
failings for himself. 

I will go for him now myself ; he can be with 
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you in half an hour or less," replied Mr. Absalom, 
growing pale in his excitement 

" No, no \ I cannot hear of such a thing. Could 
you not send some one else? The evening has 
turned out very wet ; you ought not to go out." 

" I should like to go, sir. I should much prefer 
taking him the message myself" Mr. Absalom, 
with trembling hands, was already lifting his hat 
from the peg above the desk. "The boy is so 
strange and shy — a sudden summons might upset 
him." 

" I think it would be wiser, then, not to tell him 
the object for which I desire to see him. What do 
you think, Mr. Absalom ?" 

" It shall be as you wish, sir. I shall merely say 
a few words to him, so as to give him confidence." 

" What a quaint, worthy, honest fellow that is ! so 
haggard, almost fierce-looking, and yet with a heart 
as young and tender as a child's," observed Mr. 
White, as the old clerk, nervously closing the office 
door behind him, hastened down the stairs. 

The evening was a decidedly bleak one outside. 
The rain came in dreary gusts down the narrow 
streets; the wind was keen and damp, and the 
lamps, already lighted, glared through the fog-light 
on the passers by. 

But when the heart is burning with some inward 
excitement, how little notice one takes of sur- 
rounding objects ! It might have been a bright 
sunshiny day — he might have been walking in the 
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midst of sweet-smelling hay-fields, and hearing the 
song of birds, for all Mr. Absalom knew of the 
world aromid him, till he stood at the door of 
Stephen Adams' cottage, and knocked for admit- 
tance. 

Stephen, may I come in ?" 
There was no answer, and the house seemed 
unusually quiet within. Mr. Absalom knocked 
again. 

" Perhaps the boy is gone to see about the dray. 
What an evening for him to be out 1" observed the 
old clerk, for the first time observant of the fog, 
and of the rain which dripped on him fi:om the roof 
above. " If no one comes to answer me, I'll go 
down the town and look after him." 

But at this moment the door, at which he stood 
so impatiently waiting, opened slowly ; and a thin 
face and two large eyes peered at him low down 
through the aperture. 

"Eh! it's you. Master Benjamin. Well, open 
the door a little wider. Can't you let me in ? it's 
raining heavily." 

"Stephen told me not to let any one in but 
lather and mother," replied the child, hesitatingly. 

" Then he is at home — is he ?" 

"Yes, he is sitting by the fire." 

** Well, go back and tell him I am here, and that 
I ' Want te speak to him particularly." 

Benjamin, with great prudence, but small manners, 
shut the door in the clerk's face, as he returned to 
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deliver his message, and was very slow in reopening 
it. 

"He says you may come in if you like," said 
the child, evidently unwilling to admit him as a 
visitor; but Mr. Absalom, full of his important 
mission, and not a little surprised at the slow wel- 
come given him, would not be turned back from 
the threshold, and putting little Benjamin aside, he 
entered the kitchen. 

"Well, Stephen lad, I was looking out for you 
all this afternoon. Why did not you come down 
to my office, as you settled to do?" 

" I was not able, sir," replied Stephen, half rising 
from his seat on the bench by the fire, but reseating 
himself immediately. 

" Your father went down to work, I suppose, at 
the factory ? I was thinking he would when the 
sun came out so brightly this morning." 

" Yes, sir," replied Stephen, abstractedly. 

"Are you ill, my boy ? or what ails you?" asked 
the old man, kindly, as he seated himself on the 
bench beside him. 

Stephen did not answer him. He looked vacantly 
down at the flags at his feet, and rubbed his hands 
slowly and mechanically up and down his knees. 

" Is it because you could not get down to buy 
the dray you're fretting, Stephen ? Tell me, lad." 

"No, sir." 

Mr. Absalom was quite puzzled, and at a loss to 
account for Stephen's almost dogged behaviour. 
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"There is something gone wrong, that's quite 
clear," he said, in a tone half vexed, half pitiful. 
" I came here to talk to you about some business, 
but I am afraid there is not much use in my staying, 
Stephen?" 

Stephen lifted his head a little, and laid the hand 
that was resting on his knee in the clerk's. He 
looked up deprecatingly, as if anxious to explain 
and excuse ; but though his Hps moved, no sound 
came through them. 

" Mr. White wants to see you at his office. He 
has something to say to you, my boy," continued 
Mr. Absalom, encouragingly. "Could you not 
rouse yourself up a bit, and go down and see him 

" Mr. White wants to see me ?" 

"Yes, you." 

"What for, sir?" 

" Come, come, Stephen, that's unfair. You want 
to find out my secrets, and you won't tell me yours. 
No matter what he wants you for, put on a brave, 
bright face, and go down and meet him. He will 
tell you himself, I dare say." 

" Is it about Mark, sir ?" questioned Stephen, 
huskily. 

"No, lad; it's about yourself I was telling 
him a bit about you, and how fond I was of 
you, and he said he'd like to see you for 
himself." 

Stephen half rose, looked round the cottage, and 
sat down again. "There is no one to mind the 
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children if I go out. I must wait till father and 
mother come in." 

Mr. Absalom was evidently disappointed, both 
by Stephen's manner and the difficulty there seemed 
in carrying out his wishes. He looked at Benjamin, 
whose face was streaked with dusty tear-channels, 
and at the baby, who was sitting half up in the 
cradle gnawing a pewter spoon ; then said, in a 
dubious, hesitating voice, — 

" I think if that's all, I— I— yes, I think I could 
take care of them for a while." 

Stephen read the disappointment visible in the 
old clerk's face, and rousing himself, stood up and 
moved towards the door. 

" I feel stupid-like this evening," he said, in half- 
apology ; " but I dare say a turn in the fresh air 
will do me good." But Mr. Absalom saw, as he 
turned into the street and the lamplight fell on his 
face, that tears were streaming down his cheeks. 

"What ails him?" he asked, in a whisper, of 
little Benjamin. " What ails poor Steenie to-night ?" 

Benjamin had never quite conquered his fear of 
the clerk, nor forgotten his connection with a bird 
of prey; so withdrawing shyly to a comer, he 
answered, slQwly, — 

"I won't tell you; Stephen said I was not to 
tell any one ; but he was lying on that floor, with 
his head on the ground, and he did not move for 
ever so long, till baby roared into his ear and 
scratched his face with the spoon." 
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" Poor Stephen ! my poor, poor boy ! what can 
have ailed you ? I thought you looked strangely 
scared when I came in, I did," murmured Mr. 
Absalom, almost remorsefully. 

"Baby is chewing your coat," observed Ben- 
jamin, pointing in the direction of the cradle. " If 
you don*t take it from him, he*ll have a hole in it. 
He has heaps of teeth now, and he bit my hand 
yesterday." 

The clerk removed his coat-tail from the baby's 
grasp, and replaced the pewter spoon in his hand ; 
but the insult was received with unmixed displea- 
sure, and a shout, which might almost have been 
heard at Mr. White's office, rose from the cradle. 

" Quiet, quiet, you little creature. What a thing 
it is, to be sure !" groaned Mr. Absalom, rocking 
vigorously at the cradle. " Benjie, boy, what's the 
best thing to do for it ? I think, perhaps, it's fright- 
ened at the strange face." 

" Don't look at him, then ; but lift him out and 
give him a piece of bread." 

Old Absalom turned his head away, as Benjamin 
suggested ; but his efforts to lift the baby out were 
both clumsy and ineffectual. 

" I'll pull him out," cried Benjamin, with growing 
courage. " Stephen says you would not hurt me j 
you sent me oranges when I was sick — did not 
you ?" 

" Eh, dear heart ! why should I hurt you ? Who 
put such a thought in your head ?" 
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" Mark said so ; and besides, you have a long 
nose, and vultures have beaks, and they tear flesh 
off with them ; but Stephen says you wouldn't, and 
I know you won't." 

"So I'm a proverb still in children's mouths 
even the babies fear me," sighed the old man, 
sadly. 

" Steenie loves you," said Benjamin, in a grave, 
distinct voice. 

"Does he, boy? Tell me, does he really love 
me?" 

" He do ; he's always telling me how he loves 
you." 

The clerk took the child's thin hand in his, and 
wrung it heartily. At this juncture the kitchen 
door opened, and Mrs. Adams walked in, followed 
by her husband. 

With a muttered apology for intrusion, and a 
hasty, somewhat unintelligible explanation of Ste- 
phen's absence, Mn Absalom rose from his chair 
by the cradle and left the cottage. 

"Stephen loves me," he murmured, as he 
threaded the narrow lanes leading to the factory, 
" Stephen loves me." 



CHAPTER X. 

IN MR. white's office. 

" I SUPPOSE the boy must be here still, or I should 
have met him on the road," murmured Mr. Absalom 
as he rang the bell of Mr. White's office. " I did 
not think an old, worn-out heart like mine could 
have such a pulse left in it still;" and the poor 
clerk pressed his hand painfully to his side. 

The door was opened by one of Mr. White's 
junior clerks— rather a gay young man, who did 
not recognise the clerk in the darkness of the yet 
unlighted hall, and Mr. Absalom walked in. 

" Is the lad here still, can you tell me ? " 

" What lad are you talking of, man ? " 

" Stephen Adams." 

" A little pale chap with a voice like a mouse in 
a cheese? If it's he you mean, he's gone this 
quarter of an hour." 

" Gone ? I wonder I did not meet him on the 
way?" 

" You'd scarcely do that, seeing as how he went 
home in a fly. Mr. White himself came down the 
stairs and made the porter call a cab, and what's 
more, sent him home with him to take care of him. 
He was either drunk, was the boy, or dying of the 
quinsy." 
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The tesselated flags of the hall seemed to heave 
beneath the old clerk's feet at these words ; but 
he controlled himself for the moment, and asked 
with a quiet, almost unnatural dignity, whether 
Mr. White was still in his office. 

" Yes, he's above-stairs, if you want to see him ; 
but he seldom speaks to anyone at this hour of 
the evening." 

" I do wish to see him \ please let him know 
that Mr. Absalom is here." 

" Oh, Mr. Absalom ! I beg your pardon ; pray 
step up ; Mr. White is waiting to speak a word with 
you. The hall porter being out, the gas is not lit 
yet, sir, in the hall, and I did not know to whom I 
was speaking." 

The young clerk tripped up the stairs lightly 
before the old one, whose heart, heavy as lead 
within him, made every step an exertion. When 
he came to the first landing he stopped to rest, and 
saw the blaze of gaslight from Mr. White's office 
flood the lobby outside. 

At length he stood within the private office, 
sacred to Mr. White and his friends, and heard the 
door close behind him. The room was a comfort- 
able one, with warm red curtains, easy chairs, and 
a blazing fire. Mr. Absalom knew it well, and yet 
this evening it had an unsettled look about it. 
Two chairs were pushed forward into the centre of 
the room, a glass of water had evidently been 
lately splashed upon the carpet, and the tablecloth 
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was all pulled awry. Mr. White himself seemed 
both fluttered and grieved; his voice was very grave 
but full of sympathy, as he addressed the old clerk 
who stood trembling before him. 

"Your — your young friend has been here; a 
nice lad, a very nice lad, Mr. Absalom, as fer as 
I could judge." 

A thrill of hope passed for an instant through Mr. 
Absalom's heart, and shone in his eyes. Perhaps 
the young clerk beneath in the hall had exaggerated. 

" You spoke to him, sir?" 

" I did ; we had some conversation tc^ether ; 
that is to say, I spoke to him ; but the boy has 
some strange impediment in his speech, has he not ?" 

" He has, sir. I forgot to mention the circum- 
stance to you when I spoke of him to you this 
evening; in fact, in my anxiety for his success it 
passed out of my head altogether. It is the result 
of a severe illness ; it was not bom with him, sir." 

There was a pause after this, a very awkward 
pause, broken at length by the old clerk himself, 
who seemed no longer able to endure the suspense. 

" You think, perhaps — ^perhaps he may suit the 
place, sir?" 

Mr. White shook his head gravely. "Mr. 
Absalom, I'm sorry to say anything to distress 
you," he said, kindly, " but I fear not, I fear not ; 
it is plain to see the boy is cut out for very different 
work than mine — a higher Master than I am has 
evidently marked him as His own. It would be 

\ 
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useless, nay, more, it would be unkind to place a 
lad in such delicate health in an onerous position, 
where he would in a few weeks fret away the poor 
thread of life which still exists." 

" You mean — you think — you think, sir, Stephen 
cannot live," stammered Mr. Absalom, faintly. 

" I mean that he is quite unfit for work. He is 
as nice a boy to look at as I ever saw — a sweet, 
intelligent coimtenance, and a truthful expression, 
but miserably delicate and fragile-looking. To tell 
you the truth, he was here for nearly an hour, and 
during that time, though I could see he struggled 
desperately to overcome his infirmity, he remained, 
I may say, speechless, and was unable to answer 
even my simplest questions. When I mentioned 
his brother's name to him I think the poor fellow 
thought I was going to upbraid him, for he sud- 
denly became as pale as a ghost ; he stretched at 
the table there for a moment to steady himself, and 
then fainted right away. I had to put him on 
those two chairs over there, and throw water on his 
face before he came to." 

Mr. Absalom turned his head slowly, and looked 
in the direction Mr. White pointed out. He felt, 
somehow, as if this deadly faintness were infec- 
tious, and were creeping over himself. 

" I do not know what can have come over the 
boy to-night," he murmured in apology j " he was 
well and bravely yesterday ; his heart seemed brim- 
ming over with hope and life." 
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" Then I fear he is very ill to-night," replied Mr. 
White, gravely. 

The old clerk looked up, and stared steadily 
into his master's face for a few minute, a strange, 
dead, meaningless stare; then all his features 
seemed to work with a sudden and uncontrollable 
pain; he covered up his face with his poor wrinkled 
hands, and burst out crying. 

He seemed to forget himself for the time — to 
forget that he was in Mr. White's presence; he 
rocked himself to and fro, and moaned and sobbed, 
and between his sobs he spoke wildly and almost 
foolishly. 

" Stephen lad, you're not going to leave me, you 
mustn't leave me. He was a son to me, sir, he is 
all I have to love. Oh, Stephen, laddie, must I 
give you up? don't say it, sir, please ; he was well 
and bravely yesterday; he was telling me all his 
hopes and fears as if I were his father." 

Mr. White seemed completely taken by surprise 
at this outburst of grief, and he now repented hav- 
ing spoken so unguardedly. He drew his chair 
close up beside the clerk's, and said, as encourag- 
ingly as he could, — 

" You are much more likely to be right, my dear 
old friend, than I am ; you have known this boy 
for the last two years, and I have only seen him for 
the first time this evening. You must not allow 
yourself to be cast down by a few words spoken in 
comparative ignorance of the case ; for all I know 
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the boy may live to grow up and do well. I think, 
when I spoke, I was judging more as to his capa- 
bilities of filling the post we had in view for him ; 
but even if that may not be, I promise you I will 
not lose sight of him." 

"Thank you, sir, thank you, sir," replied Mr. 
Absalom, gratefully. 

" And now do you know what I am quite deter- 
mined on?" continued Mr. White, abruptly chang- 
ing the conversation. " I was thinking of it before 
you came in here this evening, and now I am 
resolved upon it, and that is, that you shall have 
rest and quiet for a time. You must take a holiday, 
Mr. Absalom, a good long holiday of a month or 
six weeks at least \ every other clerk in the place 
has had his holiday-time but you; you must go 
away out of the place altogether, and forget for the 
time that there are needles in the world, and smoking 
factory chimneys, and tall office stools, and then 
you'll come back to me quite young and fi*esh again." 

Mr. Absalom merely shook his head in reply, 
and said, in a low, hoarse voice, "You're too good 
to me, sir, too good." 

" I'm too good to myself," laughed Mr. White, 
pleasantly ; " it's as selfish an act as ever I per- 
formed. To tell you the truth, I can spare you 
less than any one else in the place, and yet I'd 
spare you for a year rather than lose you altogether. 
Come, now, take heart and cheer up. What do 
you say to going off somewhere, and taking that 
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boy with you for a change ? it would be company 
for you, and perhaps do him a great deal of good. 
Eh, what do you say ? " 

Mr. Absalom looked up, and his face brightened 
at the thought. "It might," he said, "it might, if 
they'd spare him to me for a time." 

" Oh, that could be managed easily enough, I 
should think. The father and mother, you say, 
are fond of the child?" 

" Yes, sir, they are, but he works for them at 
home while they are at the factory." 

" He has saved some money, I think you told 
me?" 

"Yes, sir." 

" But he wants it to purchase something for his 
father?" 

" Yes, sir, a dairy cart and pails. His father has 
the grinders' asthma, and must give up the factory 
work altogether. Poor lad, his heart was set on it." 

Mr. White was silent for a few minutes, then rose 
and went over to his office desk. He opened a 
long drawer inside it, and taking out something, 
returned to his seat by the clerk. 

" I wish you were not such a proud old fellow, 
Mr. Absalom," he said, with a nervous laugh, as he 
reseated himself. " You make me feel quite shy 
when I come to ask a favour of you myself." 

The clerk fidgeted uneasily, passed his fingers 
up through his white ruff of hair, and looked away. 
** What fevour could he have in his keeping?" 
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"Fm troubled about that boy who came here 
to-night," continued Mr. White ; " the more so 
when I hear what a good, honest boy he is ; there 
are too few of his kind in the world, and we ought 
to try what we could do for him. He will have 
gone home to-night disappointed and anxious, not 
knowing why I sent for him, and his white fece will 
trouble me like a nightmare unless I can find some 
means of reassuring him. Could not you delicately 
convey a little present fi*om me, either for him or 
for his family, something just to lighten their present 
difficulties ?" 

"I thank you, sir, I do from my heart," re- 
plied Mr. Absalom, gratefully, "but Stephen would 
never take it from me ; he'd never accept a penny 
from me but what he had earned. Some one put the 
wicked thought in his heart once that he followed 
me for the sake of what I might leave him, and I 
almost lost him by it." 

" But this is quite a different case. This time of 
the year too, with the Christmas and New Year 
coming on, when every one who can afford it tries 
to make their house comfortable, and to provide 
some little treat for their family. A present given 
at this season might be accepted without injury to 
an honest pride, eh ? " 

" Nay, nay; I know the boy well ; he would not 
touch it," murmured the old clerk, abruptly. 

" Well, could not you take charge of it for him ? 
It*s only a ten-pound note," said Mr. White, un- 
I 
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rolling the paper he held in his hand. "Take 
charge of it for him, and make use of it to his ad- 
vantage whether he will or no. It would at least 
enable his family to spare him to you for a time." 

Mr. Absalom did not reply at once ; his mind 
seemed to be centred on some new and absorbing 
thought which had arisen in hi&mind. Again and 
again he passed his fingers up through his thin 
white hair, and sighed abstractedly. At length he 
stood up abruptly, and said, with a strange eager- 
ness : 

" I'll take it from you, sir; Til take it with an old 
man's hearty thanks. It will put me out of sus- 
pense, out rf pain. It's a large sum, but it might 
bring a great blessing with it too. I have it in my 
mind what we might do with it." 

" That's right, old friend ; and if you want more 
to cany out your scheme, whatever it is, you know 
where to apply for it. I have had bitterness of 
heart this morning in witnessing the fruits of idle- 
ness; let me rejoice this evening to know that I 
have had the pleasure of being able to reward such 
patient industry." 

" I thank you, sir, I thank you. I'd say more if 
I could." The old clerk's eyes were full of honest 
tears as he took the money from his master's hands. 

" I don't want to hear any more thanks. I would 
father you did not mention the subject to me again, 
unless, indeed, your scheme, whatever it is, sue- 
' ceeds, and then you must come back and tell me. 
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I would rather not see you again till youVe grown 
young and handsome and strong. Here's your hat, 
old friend" — Mr. Absalom was looking vacantly 
about the room in search of it — "and here's your 
handkerchief ; good-night to you. I'm glad I saw 
the boy — as nice a lad as ever I met Take care 
of yourself ; the hall is dark outside, I see ; let me 
go down the stairs with yoiL Ah ! raining still ; 
but the clouds are breaking. Good-night again ! 
A merry Christmas and a happy New Year I " 

" The clouds are breaking ! a merry Christmas 
and a happy New Year!" and his master's words 
rang in the turmoil of the old clerk's brain long, 
long after they were spoken \ they followed him 
down the dsurk streets, through the fpg and the 
driving rain, to the door of his house. "The 
clouds are breaking! a merry Christmas and a 
happy New Year !" and as the old clerk laid his 
head on his pillow, the joy-bells of hope still rang 
their peal of promise in his ears. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE STRUGGLE. 

" What's that ?" asked Mrs. Adams, suddenly start- 
ing, and pushing back her chair from the kitchen 
table, as the sound of wheels stopping outside in 
the narrow street caught her ear; "they can't 
surely be a sending to carry any of us off to prison 
at this hour of the night, Joseph ?" 

"Tush, wife; people aren't put into prison now- 
a-days without being allowed to say a word for 
themselves. We'll have to hear more of the law 
before that's done, I'm thinking." 

" I hear strange voices outside, for all that, I do ; 
they are coming to take you, Joe. I'm certain of it. 
Listen! What's that?" and Mrs. Adams nearly 
shrieked with terror, as a loud, imperative knock 
was struck on the outer door. 

"Let them in, woman," cried Mr. Adams, au- 
thoritatively, as his wife shrank from replying to 
the simimons ; " let them in, I say, whoever they 
be, and don't make a fool o' yourself." 

" Open the door, can't you ?" cried an impatient 
voice from without ; " how long will you keep us 
standing outside in the rain?" 

"Coming, if you'll give a body time to walk 
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across the kitchen," replied Mrs. Adams, in a shrill, 
defiant tone, though her face had suddenly blanched, 
and her knees quaked, as though she had seen a 
ghost. 

It was a ghost, they all saw as the door opened, 
the ghost of Stephen, standing on the threshold 
with an ashen face, and dull, lack-lustre eyes, while 
a strange man, wrapped in a porter's many-caped 
coat, stood beside him. 

" Eh, Toddy, if s you lad, is it, after all ? and you 
going to frighten the life out of your poor mother's 
heart. Blessings on us ! what have you been a 
doin', child, to make your face of that colour?" 

" The boy's ill, that's what he is ; you'd better 
look sharp after him, for he's out of my hands 
now ; " and Mr. White's hall porter turned on his 
heel j " take my advice and get to your bed, lad," 
he added, kindly; "there's nothing like the heat of 
the bed to take the tremble out of the heart and 
bones." 

"Thank you," replied Stephen, faintly, " I think 
I will go up and rest a bit." 

"What ails you, lad?" asked Stephen's father, 
kindly, as the door closed behind the^ porter, and 
Stephen stood in the same stupefied position by 
the threshold. 

"My head is giddy, and I feel in a kind of 
dream Uke," replied Stephen, stretching forth his 
hand for some well-known landmark to support 
him, and staggering forward. 
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" He's been to the public," groaned Mrs. Adams, 
half aloud. Stephen, fortunately, did not hear this 
remark, or his senses did not take in its meaning ; 
he groped his way across the kitchen, and sat dotm 
on the chair opposite his father. 

"Is Mark at home?" he asked, with a shiver, 
looking round the kitchen. 

"No, he ain't; no fear of him coming home to- 
night, I'm thinking," replied his father, gloomily. 

" Where is he gone? what is he going to do ?" 
questioned Stephen, confusedly ; " is anything 
settled?" 

"There's one thing settled, at any rate," mur- 
mured Mrs. Adams; "he's broke his mother's 
heart, he has ; not that he much cares for that, I 
dare say." 

" Aye, and brought down his father's grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grave," groaned the poor 
needle-grinder, heavily, as he raked the fire in 
search of more heat to assuage his laboured 
tareathing. "I wish I had died, I do, before I 
saw this day." 

" Father, don't say that," said Stephen, huskily. 

•*Why not, lad? There ain't much to live for, 
Heaven knows. It has been a weary world for me 
lately, to sit by and see your poor mother working 
herielf to the bone, without being scarce able to 
give a helping hand ; and now, what with Mark 
being turned out of Mr. White's employment, and 
either one or other of us had up to court, there 
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ain't much to live for. It would be an easier kind 
of death to die sitting up in one's own bed than 
with one's back to the prison wall" 

"You shan't go to prison, father, if I can help 
you," said Stephen, still in the same hoaise whisper, 
as he leaned forward, and laid his liand on hi^ 
father's. 

"Aye, would you, Toddy, lad; I know well 
you'd help me if you could," replied Mr. Adams, 
kindly. You're a good boy. Toddy, a quiet, 
good boy ; and if it pleased God to make you 
a bit weak and useless like, it ain't no fault of 
yours. But bless my heart ! what a cold little 
hand it is." 

Stephen withdrew his hand suddenly from the 
sympathising grasp, and covered his eyes. The 
pain occasioned by his father's words seemed to 
bring back the giddiness and faintness; he re- 
mained silent for some time, with his face hidden 
away between his fingers ; at length, with an effort, 
he turned once more to his father, and asked, in a 
voice almost inaudible from its distress : 

"Father, which would you rather have, the dray 
and horse you were wishing for a while ago, or see 
Mark out of this trouble?" 

" I'd rather see Mark out of this trouble," re- 
plied his father, slowly, "than have a golden crown 
laid down at my foot, I would. If I had the 
breath in my body or the strength in my limbs, I'd 
kneel down in the road and break stones day and 
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night rather than see any of my blood brought up 
in a court o' justice." 

" Good-night, father," said Stephen, rising wearily, 
and laying his hand on the back of the chair to 
steady himself. " Good-night, father ; good-night, 
mother dear ; to-morrow, please God, I will help 
you." 

With a giddy head, a sick heart, and trembling 
step, poor Stephen crept up to the quiet garret- 
room, where little Benjamin was already asleep. 
How brightly the day had broken for him — the day 
which through the long year had shone like a 
beacon of hope before him, and which was to have 
seen his cherished scheme realized ! How darkly 
it had closed in; the beacon had been utterly ex- 
tinguished; the future seemed now like a black, 
impenetrable cloud, and the present was a misery 
such as the poor boy had never experienced 
before. 

He sat down beside Benjamin's bed, and laid 
his throbbing head on the cool pillow. The room 
was pitchy dark; the rain dashed against the win- 
dow, and the wind moaned outside among the 
chimney-tops. Stephen tried not to think, for 
every thought seemed, with its burden of grief, to 
make his poor head feel heavier, and beat with a 
keener pain ; and through the slashing of the rain 
and the moaning of the wind, and Benjamin's 
quiet breathing, rang Mark's bitter, cutting words, 
"a sneak and a hypocrite; you have been the same 
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ever since you were bom, you creeping toad, 
you." Visions, too, of Mark's face seemed to come 
across the room to him, floating on the air mys- 
teriously, glaring at him with angry, passionate 
eyes, then suddenly disappearing. And was it for 
Mark — Mark, who had withered him with scornful 
epithets — Mark, who had struck him to the ground, 
and left him senseless on the kitchen floor, — ^was it 
for Mark that he was to give up all — ^give up the 
thought of seeing his father well and strong again, 
and hearing his words of gratitude and love ? 
Yes. And what were those words his father had 
spoken down-stairs in the kitchen about his grey 
hairs being brought down with sorrow to the grave ? 
Such words and expressions as these from the lips 
of a parent pass over idle hearts, unheeded as the 
book from which the vivid picture is taken \ but to 
Stephen they were full of an unspeakable anguish, 
and whenever his thoughts reached this climax he 
clenched his hands tightly, and buried his head and 
face in the pillow. The struggle was a terrible 
one, and the young and tender heart shrank from 
sacrificing its ewe lamb on the altar. 

In the midst of this conflict and warfare of soul, 
poor Stephen fell asleep; perhaps it was Benjamin's 
quiet breathing which soothed him ; but sleep he 
did, heavily and dreamlessly, for three long hours. 
When he awoke the room was no longer dark — the 
clouds had broken up and melted away, the wind 
had gone down, and a clear, round moon, yellow 
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and calm, shone in through the solitary window 
pane. 

Benjamin must have stirred in his sleep, for one 
of his arms was wound round Stephen's neck, and 
as Stephen lifted it gently off that he might look 
around him, he stirred again, and said, with a little 
sighing sob, the echo of his mid-day grief, "Steenie, 
you will help him ; you won't let them take father 
to prison — ^will you, Steenie ?" 

" No, no, Benjie, boy, they shan't take him there; 
go to sleep, we'll settle it all to-morrow." Benjamin 
turned on his side again with a full confidence in 
his brother's promise, and soon the peaceful breath- 
ing was resumed. 

Not so Stephen. He was wide awake now; the 
quick throbbing within his head had ceased for a 
time ; there was a lull in the feverish excitement 
consequent on the blow and the fall in the kitchen, 
and he felt better and calmer in every way. 
Benjamin's sleepy question had aroused a happier 
train of thoughts. After all God had not made 
him utterly useless — he would be able to help his 
father to-morrow, and lift the burden of care and 
trouble from his heart If he could not bring the 
help to him in just the way he had wished and 
planned for so long, what matter ; was it no small 
blessing to be permitted to be the one whose hand 
should save the grey head from going with sorrow 
to the grave ? He would go out early, with the 
first dawn of morning, and try to arrange matters 
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so that by breakfast-time peace would be restored 
to the troubled household. He would tell no one 
till the sacrifice was finished, and then he would 
set to work again. Mark had said his debts 
amounted to fifteen pounds ; that would leave a 
good margin of nearly ten pounds over towards 
the horse and dray ; it would not be so bad as 
having to b^in firom the very beginning again. 
He would say nothing of the surplus money left in 
his hands, but rise early and go to bed late, and 
fill in all the chinks diligently. And then Stephen's 
mind travelled slowly back over the past two years, 
and rested gratefully on the evening when he had 
first sought out Mr. Absalom in his trouble, and 
whispered the trembling request into his ear, that 
he would teach him how to be useful. 

The old clerk would have been satisfied with the 
measure of Stephen's love, could he have seen this 
night into the boy's heart \ he would have been 
more than satisfied could he have discovered how 
by God's blessing his words and his kindly advice 
had helped a little struggling, half-despairing soul 
to health and strength, and how his good mother's 
proverb, old and trite, had like the grain of parched 
com within the mummy's shell, when sinking into 
soft and genial ground, brought forth fruit a thou- 
sand-fold. 

As the clock struck two Stephen rose from beside 
his brother's bed and prepared to go to rest him- 
self. He had taken off his jacket and thrown it 
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on the chair beside him ; there was a smile on his 
lips, and his eyes had again travelled forth on that 
silent mission with his soul beyond the fleecy 
cloud, when he was startled by a strange sound 
beneath in the yard, as if some one were knocking 
or pushing against the backdoor of the house. 

The garret window was not made to open, so 
Stephen could not look down into the yard to see 
who was there. He waited till he heard a repeti- 
tion of the sound ; then drawing on his jacket 
again, and taking off his boots, he struck a match, 
lit a small end of dip candle, and crept down- 
stairs, through the passage, to the littie door leading 
out into the yard. 

"Who's there,*' he asked, in his usual hoarse 
whisper, as the sound was repeated ; "is that you, 
Mark?" 

" Yes, it is; let me in, can't you? and be quick; 
there's a black frost outside." 

Stephen hesitated for a moment ; not from the 
desire to keep Mark outside in the cold, but from 
pure terror. He felt again, in imagination, the 
stunning effect of the blow given him in the day 
time, and he dreaded vaguely a repetition of vio- 
lence. 

"Can't you hurry, you creeping toad? What 
are you keeping me waiting out here for ? " 

Stephen, with a trembling hand, drew back the 
cable chain, turned the key in the lock, and opened 
the door. 
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" Mark ! wherever have you been ? Your clothes 
are dripping wet ; you look half-drowned." 

" I wish I was whole drowned, I do," murmured 
Mark, sullenly. " If I was not an arrant coward 
I'd not be here now for you to stare at me." 

" I'm not staring at you, Mark," replied Stephen, 
with a sudden access of pity and tenderness rising 
in his heart for his miserable brother ; " I'm sorry 
for you, Mark, I am indeed." 

Mark stared at the trembling boy opposite him 
in stupid wonder ; he could not but see the be- 
seeching truth of the eyes, brimming over with 
tears, which were fixed on him. 

"One would think it was you who had been 
trying to put an end to yourself, not me, you poor 
scared weasel ; go to your bed," he said, with a 
pitifiil attempt at raillery. " What gave you that 
great black bruise on your forehead ? you look as if 
you were out in a row, you do." 

" You did," said Stephen, with a sudden flush of 
pain and mortification at his heart, for it was hard 
to think Mark could so soon forget; but recovering 
himself quickly, he pushed the candlestick into his 
brother's hand, and said, in his huskiest and most 
painful whisper : 

" Mark, you'll never let us be fiiends." " I've 
tried again and again, but it's no use." 

" Very little ; as little use as there ever was in 
anything you tried." 

" Mark, you won't think so always ; to-mor- 
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row you'll be sorry for saying what youVe just said 
now." 

"When I'm sorry I'll let you know," replied 
Mark, with a scornful laugh and shrug of his shoul- 
ders ; and mounting the stairs two at a time, he 
went into his room and shut the door. 



CHAPTER XII. 



"davis's tavern." 

Daylight had hardly begun to straggle through 
the garret window-pane when Stephen was up and 
alert. 

Scarcely alert, perhaps, but resolute. He drew 
his money-box noiselessly out from its hiding-place 
and unwound the coils of string which kept it fast. 
Fifteen pounds and five shillings he counted out 
upon the quilt — the last a fair, bright crown-piece, 
and he held it in his hand for a moment, and turned 
a lingering gaze towards Benjamin's little bed in 
the shadow. 

" This is not mine to give away, it is your's, 
little Benny ; it is all the joy left to me out of it. 
If the dray can't come home, the fiddle shall." He 
separated the crown from the rest of the money, 
and placed it in his waistcoat pocket ; then hurriedly 
and nervously gathered up the rest, for he was 
afraid of his resolution giving way. Just once he 
looked out to see what promise of sunshine there 
seemed for the coming morning, and thought of the 
shining pails and the sound of rolling wheels stop- 
ping at the door, but the morning was gloomy and 
dull to an unusual degree, and as Stephen stepped 
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out into the narrow lane, and closed the house door 
quietly, the rain was already beginning to fall, and 
the raw morning air, laden with soot and damp, 
increased the husky choking in his throat. 

He felt giddy still, and bewildered from the effects 
of yesterday's fall and blow, and at first he scarcely 
knew in what direction to turn his steps. 

But he determined at length to make Rogers*, 
the horse dealer's, his first place of call. He was 
anxious to recover the sum of money paid for the 
horse, lest, by any chance, Mark's bills should 
exceed the fifteen pounds, and the dray-maker's 
he thought he would leave to the last, when all the 
money being paid away, there would be no fear of 
a sudden temptation overcoming him, and his 
newly-formed resolution giving way. 

When Stephen reached Rogers' abode he found 
the horse-dealer giving the grey mare a final polish, 
in preparation for its being taken out of his yard, 
and it was with much nervousness he approached 
the subject he had at heart. 

" You're a bit earlier even than I was a lookin' out 
for you, my lad," said the horse-dealer, looking up 
from the hind leg he was currying, "I was just 
giving the mare a rub down to make her look 
smart; but I'll be ready for you in a couple of 
minutes." 

Stephen hesitated a moment how to reply ; then, 
feeling that his voice would be almost inaudible from 
nervousness, he drew somewhat nearer to the man. 
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"Wo! petj look out," shouted the dealer; 
don't cross behind her legs, lad ; she might spoil 
your bargain." 

" I want to say a word to you, Mr. Rogers," 
replied Stephen, hoarsely. " You must come closer, 
or you won't be able to hear me." 

Rogers dropped the horse's foot ; and, ducking 
under its neck, came round to the place where Ste- 
phen stood. 

"Well, what's the row with you this morning, 
eh ?" he asked, as he noticed the white face and 
trembling lip of the boy : " You look very down 
in the mouth, you do." 

" I've come to say that I don't want the horse 
after all, sir." 

" What ! you don't want the horse ? why, ain't 
it your own, when you've paid for it ?" 

" I know it is j I know I paid for it," replied 
Stephen, stammering and trembling from head 
to foot, as he noticed the suspicious flash in the 
dealer's eye. " But, but, I want the money back 
instead, if you will give it to me, and I'll leave the 
horse with you." 

The dealer stood over him and looked at him in 
silent surprise. 

"I'll leave the horse with you," said Stephen, 
wincing at the awkward pause, and repeating his 
words from nervousness." 

" Come, I like that. You're a pleasant little cove, 
you are," cried Rogers, angrily ; " but I'm not so 
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soft as you take me for. You may leave the mare, 
or take it, my lad, whichever you like, but I'm not 
going to give you up the money you paid me. A 
bargain is a bargain, and money in pocket is money 
in pocket any day in the year." 

" You told me yesterday it was I had got a dead 
bargain of the horse," replied Stephen, in a feeble 
voice, but with righteous indignation rising in his 
heart : " I did not know but you might be glad to 
get it back." 

" You did not know ! How innocent you are ! 
Well, you know now, at any rate. You may just 
trot the mare out at once, and be off with you — for 
the money's mine, and I'll keep it Look here, 
young 'un : I'd have sold that mare only yesterday 
evening for fifty pounds — every penny of it — if I 
had not been too honourable to take the money 
when she was sold to you. I have lost forty pounds 
by you. I suppose some one else has been and 
offered you one cheaper. If they have, they are a 
day too late ; that's all." 

*'No, it's not that at all; it's the money I want 
back again. They are in trouble at home, Mr. 
Rogers," pleaded Stephen, earnestly. " The horse 
would be no use to me now, for I've had to give 
up the dray too." 

The dealer's manner softened a very little at this 
explanation, but he continued, roughly enough — 

"And what use would she be to me either, I'd 
like to know? She might stand for another month 
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in my stable without getting a bid for her. I'm 
sorry for your trouble at home, whatever it is ; but 
a man must look after his own affairs first." 

" You said it was worth fifty pounds a minute 
ago," said Stephen, with quivering lips and glisten- 
ing eye. 

" Aye, and so she was ; but goodness knows when 
another bidder might turn up that she'd suit to a T 
in all respects, as she did the gentleman yesterday. 
No, no ; 1*11 not have her thrown back again on 
my hands for nothing." 

" How much of my money will you return to me 
if I leave the horse with you?" asked Stephen, 
struggling with his anger and distress. 

" I don't know that I'll give you back a penny. 
You've no right to make me do nothing of the 
kind, unless I chooses it," replied the dealer, with 
decision. 

" I have no place to put the mare in, and no use 
to make of her if I take her out of this yard," pleaded 
Stephen. " Is there nothing you can do for me ?" 

" I'll tell you what I'll do for you if you choose," 
replied Mr. Rogers, in the tone of one who extends 
a favour to another ; " I'll keep her here, if you 
like, for a day or two, and sell her for you. But I 
don't suppose I'll get more than three pounds for 
her, though she is worth a hundred as she 
stands." 

" Three pounds ! Mr. Rogers ? " 

"Aye, three pounds. I could not keep her 
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eating her head off, I'd have to sell her to the first 
comer, or charge you for her keep." 

" Three pounds 1 and I gave him ten," mur- 
mured Stephen with a groan, as he looked ner- 
vously out into the tan strewn yard. 

" Come, 1*11 not be too hard on you," said the 
dealer with a sudden gleam of pity for the boy's 
evident distress ; " I'll give you five pounds back 
and keep her myself at any risk ; but not one 
penny more or less is she worth to me at this 
moment, and you may thank me for offering it to 
you at all.** 

The man spoke the truth this time. Stephen 
could hear it in the ring of his voice, and feeling 
that he had been grossly cheated in the first in- 
stance, he was fain now to accept the proffered 
sum. He was too proud, however, to thank the 
man who had acted so unjustly towards him, and 
he walked in silence beside the dealer, till he 
reached the office in the court-yard, when, the five 
pounds being put into his hand, he went out into 
the street in silence. 

" Only five pounds," he murmured to himself as 
he turned the comer of the lane leading into one of 
the main streets. " Only five pounds. Oh 1 Mark, 
Mark, you have ruined me." 

Old Walters, the tobacconist in Maxwell-street, 
was not a little surprised when, a quarter of an 
hour later, Stephen walked up to the counter of 
his shop, and told him in a husky whisper he had 
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come to pay Mark Adams' debts. He scarcely 
believed or understood such a strange state of 
affairs, till the boy drew out the handkerchief in 
which he had tied up the money, and laid it on 
the counter. 

The bill was a heavy one — six pounds, sixteen, 
and tenpence, and the man eyed the boy curiously 
as he glanced down its items. But Stephen having 
satisfied himself that it was correct, paid it hurriedly, 
and, as if unwilling to give a moment's unnecessary 
reflection to his actions, left the shop. 

The public-house, or " Davis's tavern " as it was 
usually called, was the next point towards which 
poor Stephen turned his steps, and he was growing 
weary — so weary and heart-sick he scarcely had 
the courage to push forward. 

The explanations necessary at each new place 
were a misery in themselves, and he dreaded now 
meeting a set of rough men or boys gathered within 
the tavern, who might make him the subject of 
their coarse jests. 

But his fears in this respect were exaggerated. 
There was no crowd gathered either inside the 
tavern or outside. The hour was earlier than he 
thought, and the town clock only struck eight as he 
reached the tavern. 

" What do you want, eh ? " asked a boy who was 
taking down the shutters outside the shop, as 
Stephen looked within the half-opened door. 
" There's no one inside to attend to you." 
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" I want to see Mr. Davis." 

" Oh 1 it's you, is it ? Who'd have thought to 
have met the poor toad crawling out of his hole 
about town at this hour of the morning. Come 
to get a glass of toddy V grinned the boy, whom 
Stephen instantly recognised as Jack Bingley, one of 
Mark's friends. " I say, tell us, lad, how did Mark 
get home last night ?" 

" I've come to speak to Mr. Davis ; when do you 
think I can see him ? " asked Stephen. 

" Come to try and beg off your brother, I sup- 
pose. Not the least use, old boy ; if Davis did not 
listen to all Mr. Bolton's fine talk, there's not much 
chance he'd hark to your croaking." 

Stephen made no answer. His heart felt sore 
and hot within him. He stepped inside the shop 
to see if there were any one he could speak with, 
but it was empty, and he came out again." 

" If I go away now and come back in half an 
hour can I see Mr. Davis 1 " 

"Why not sit down, lad, and wait here? As 
soon as I've carried in the shutters I'll run up 
and tell him you want him, for look here, toad, 
I feel sorry for Mark, I do. If you'd seen him 
last night when Davis wouldn't listen to him about 
the money. How he spoke up to him like a man, 
and said sooner nor see the old man taken to the 
stone jug he'd go drown himself, and then says he 
to Davis, * it will be you will hang down your head 
in the court of justice.' " 
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" * Go drown yourself,' says Davis in a kind of 
passion like ; * it will be a good riddance of bad 
rubbish; " 

" I wish you could have seen the look Mark gave 
him, and he went out of the tap with a heavy 
look on his face, as if he meant to say, * I will, see 
if I won't, just' " 

Here the boy broke off in his narrative to set 
the shutters on the ground inside the shop, but he 
returned immediately to the doorway and continued 
in a lower voice, "I followed him, I did, round 
Mason's comer, up Nag-lane, and down the steep 
bit of the hill to the canal. I knew as well as he 
did himself what he was after. He stopped at a bit 
of a low public by the bridge, and had something to 
drink, to give himself courage like. Then on he 
went beyond the lamps, to the place where the 
old boats are hooked together, you know the spot, 
don't you?" 

Stephen nodded his head in reply, he could not 
have uttered as yllable. 

" Mark looked around him," continued the boy 
almost in a whisper, and holding on by the flap 
of Stephen's jacket ; " he looked around him to see 
no one was watchin', and I ducked aside behind 
an empty barrel, and by-and-by he stepped out 
upon the deck of an old turf boat, and walked up 
to the thin end of it. He stood there ten minutes, 
he did, looking down into the water, trying to make 
up his mind for the jump. He did not seem to 
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like the look of it, no more than you or I would. 
I crept after him and sat down with my legs dang- 
Hng over the port-hole, to be ready at a moment's 
calL He kneeled down by-and-by and dipped 
his hand in the water to feel if it was cold. * I 
can't do it,' says he, * I can't do it. I wish some 
one would come behind me, and give me a push.' " 
" He got up and came back down the deck, close 
by the port hole which was pretty deep with leakage 
water. He stopped a minute here, and almost put 
his hand on my head — thinking I daresay it was a 
block of wood — ^and it just came into that same 
head of mine I'd cure him of the fancy he had for 
the water ; so I took him at his word, and gave him 
a bit of a sudden push — over he went like a shot 
into the hole — and did not he screech and hollo 
out when he found himself struggling in the water. 
He thought he had fallen over board, and cried 
out, *Save me, I'm drowning, save me!' I 
pulled him out by the arms, and dragged him across 
the boat to the side of the canal, and then I took 
him home by a short cut to the lane behind his 
house, for he was afraid of his father coming down 
to let him in. But I say, here's the master now ; 
you'd better tell what you have got to say to him, 
but there ain't no more use in it than speaking to a 
stone wall." 

"What do you want, lad?" asked Mr. Davis 
shortly, as Stephen made a step forward to the 
counter. 
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A few husky gasps issued from between Stephen's 
white lips but nothing further. In the turmoil of 
the last few hours there had been no misery to com- 
pare to this. 

He came closer up to the counter, and in his 
distress for speech looked imploringly at the boy. 

"It's Mark Adams brother, sir; he's come to 
speak to you if you'll please to listen to him." 

" I don't want to hear a word he's got to say. 
They are an idle lazy lot the whole of them ; you 
may go about your business, boy, for I don't want 
to listen to none of your talk." 

Stephen sat down on a chair beside the till. His 
lint-white hair looked almost dark as it hung damp 
and straight against a face of chalk, but he had 
strength and sense enough left still to carry out his 
purpose. He drew the knotted handkerchief con- 
taining the remainder of his money from his breast- 
pocket, and opening it with trembling fingers laid 
it on the counter. 

" Eh, what have we got here ? Why ! Money — 
money. Why, bless the child, where did he get all 
this silver?" 

Jack Bingley came over, and stared in silent 
wonder at the blue-striped handkerchief and its 
contents. 

" What's it all for ? " asked Mr. Davis, with a quick 
glance across the counter to Stephen, who had risen 
to his feet. " Is it to pay Mark's bill ? " 

Stephen nodded in assent ; hut seeing at this 
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moment a slate with a slate-pencil attached to it 
lying on the counter, he stretched his arm across, 
and lifted it up, 

"Is he a dummy?'* asked Mr. Davis curiously 
of his servant, 

" No, sir ; but he*s got something o' the nature of 
a bee like in his throat keeps buzzin always, and 
won't let him speak," 

Meantime Stephen with a trembling hand wrote 
the following words upon the slate : — 

" I want to pay Mark's debts ; please to tell me, 
sir, how much they are." 

" YouVe come by the money all square, I hope ? 
asked Mr. Davis, scrutinizing the boy's scared 
face. 

Stephen stared at Mr. Davis in stupid astonish- 
ment, but the blood was too far sunk from his heart 
to return in angry self-assertion. 

Mr. Davis pulled the handkerchief towards him, 
and turned over the silver, looking from the boy to 
the money, and the money to the boy. 

" Was it your father sent this ? " 

Stephen shook his head. 

" Does it come from Mark ? " 

Again Stephen shook his head. 

" This is a lot of money for a little chap like 
you to come by," said the cautious Davis. " Do 
you know that if I take this money, and it turns 
out that you did not come by it honestly, I should 
be a receiver of stolen goods ? " 
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" I earned it," said Stephen, suddenly finding 
voice in his indignation. 

"You earned it," and Mr. Davis surveyed the 
slight figure and thin hands ; " and how long were 
you earning it ! " 

" Two years," murmured Stephen, his eyes brim- 
ming with tears ; " two years sitting up o* nights, 
writing for Mr. Absalom and the other clerks in the 
office." 

" And you want now to pay it all away for your 
brother — all the money that youVe been keeping 
for yourself? " 

" Twasn't for myself, it was for my father ; he's 
dying at his trade. I wanted to buy him a horse 
and dray, that he might get out a bit into the 
country; but that's over now — it's all over now." 
Stephen looked blankly at the wall opposite, strug- 
gling for composure. 

" Well, well, take the slate," cried Davis, with 
rough kindness, " you're not a bad boy, there ain't 
many like you — tot down the items as I read them 
out ; they'll go near taking the whole of what youVe 
got here if I'm not mistaken." 

Stephen took the slate from Mr. Davis, and 
wrote down each sum as it was called out in figures 
varying from a couple of pence to a couple of 
shillings, he thought the score would never end ; — 
he had to turn the slate, and continue it at the 
other side. At last Mr. Davis's sharp business 
voice ceased, and there came a pause, whilst tak- 
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ing the slate from Stephen's hand he totted up the 
figures. 

Thirteen pounds, one, and two pence, if I have 
counted it up right. Aye, thirteen pounds, one 
shilling, and two pence." 

" Thirteen pounds, one shilling, and two pence,' 
murmured Stephen, with a groan. 

" Aye, tot it up for yourself if you're able ; shall 
I count the money meantime out of the handker- 
chief?" 

« Please, sir." 

"You've three shillings over and above," said 
Mr. Davis, piling up the silver on the counter," 
shall I tie them up again, or will you put them in 
your pocket ? " 

Stephen took the three shillings mechanically 
from Mr. Davis's hand ; he was striving to add up 
the long file of figures before him, but they ran into 
one another, and swam about over the surface of 
the slate. He brushed his hand quickly across his 
eyes, and began the task over again. Presently he 
stopped, drew his pencil across Mr. Davis's account, 
and changed it. 

" It's more, sir, than you made it out," he said 
hoarsely, " it's thirteen pounds, four shillings, and 
two pence." 

" Let's see, lad. I declare I believe you're right ; 
you're a smart chap at adding up, you are ; " he 
looked across at Stephen, and noticed the strange 
snow paleness of his face, and the tears in his eyes. 
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" Come," he said pleasantly, " cheer up lad, never 
mind the score ; let it stay as it was, and keep the 
three shillings for yourself." 
" Thank you, sir." 

" You are an honest boy, and that is more than 
I can say for Mark." 

Stephen rose to go away. 

" Stay, won't you, till I give you the receipt, boy, 
and you must have a glass of something before you 
go. Why, man, you're as white as a ghost." 

Stephen shook his head sorrowfully, and mo- 
tioned back the pewter mug. 

"Take it, lad, it will do you good," pleaded 
Davis. 

" He don't drink, sir," said the shopboy, com- 
passionately. 

" So much the better for him and the worse for 
me," laughed Mr. Davis ; " his brother Mark could 
not say tiliat." 

Stephen heard his hard-earned savings shovelled 
into the till; he turned and walked out into the 
street. 

The cool air blew on him ; the rain fell upon 
his face. He looked at the three shillings in the 
palm of his hand for one hesitating moment ; then 
turning suddenly to Jack Bingley, who stood beside 
him, he forced them into his hand. 

" It's all I have ; take them. Jack, take them 
you must." 

" I don't want none o' them." 
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" Never mind, you shall keep them." 

The boy looked at the money lovingly ; the 
temptation was strong; he turned it over and over. 

" I won't take it, it would be a shame ; here, 
have it back, lad." But Stephen was already half- 
way down the lane, staggering and lurching like a 
blind man. 

" I did not mean to go sneaking up to him for 
his tin ; I did not know as how he had any; he's a 
real queer chap, he is ; he's worth two of Mark. 
I feel a kind o' pity for him, with his poor cracked 
voice and white face," muttered the boy, in self- 
extenuation. He would have felt a stronger pity 
for poor Stephen still had he followed him round 
the comer of the street, and seen how, after many 
efforts to push homeward, he had sunk down on a 
doorstep and covered his face with his hands. 

"I cannot go home, I cannot go home," he 
murmured ; " I must go and find Mr. Absalom, 
and tell him all ; he'll help me, he'll help me." 

A hand was laid upon poor Stephen's shoulder ; 
he started and looked up ; it was the old clerk 
himself who stood beside him. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

"MR. Absalom's scheme." 

Mr. Absalom had also been up and stirring with 
the first yellow dawn of daylight. He had not 
slept much, he had lain awake all the morning 
maturing a scheme — a scheme in which hopes and 
fears were balanced. Mr. White's words about the 
boy's state of health, though afterwards kindly ex- 
plained away, had with the morning brought a 
chill of misgiving — had he not loved so much, 
perhaps he had not feared so much — he could 
reason away satisfactorily Mr. White's ill-boding 
opinion, and his mind went over and over these 
grounds of explanation. It was a day when, from 
some cause or other, Stephen was under an unusual 
agitation, and his paleness and nervous paroxysm 
might naturally warrant a stranger, seeing him for 
the first time, in coming to a false conclusion. He 
remembered that, week after week, and month after 
month, he had seen Stephen himself, and surely, had 
there been any sign of decay, his eye, quickened 
by love, must have been the first to detect it. 
Stephen's alarm at being suddenly ushered into 
Mr. White's presence was of itself sufficient to 
overcast the boy's face with a pallor like ill health. 
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Thus, as he thought, he soundly reasoned away his 
apprehensions ; but words spoken rest on the mind, 
and Mr. White's words and looks left a settled 
conviction of danger which no reasonings could 
reach. 

The scheme which suggested itself yesterday 
evening in Mr. White's room had formed itself 
during the dawn into a resolve that Stephen should 
accompany him to London, and should have the 
best advice. His own opinion or Mr. White's had 
the pain of doubt about them which would give 
him henceforth no rest : he remembered, too, the 
little face long ago that had withered under his 
eye, and how he had mistaken the glow of fever 
for the deepening bloom of health; this time there 
should be no uncertainty. He should know be- 
yond a question whether Stephen was to live or 
die. 

Again, the boy evidently wanted some diversion 
from the gloom of home — his mind, at least, was 
not in health — to see the great metropolis of the 
world would be an education in itself ; and it had 
often idly occurred to him before, when he saw the 
spark of wonder lightening in Stephen's eye, as he 
told him of the marvels of giant trade, how delight- 
ful it would be to carry the boy to the centre of 
the world's merchandize and play the showman 
himself. It would stimulate his ambition more 
than any books, and quicken within him the energy 
which commands success. 
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Mr. Absalom had a faith in Stephen's future 
career which nothing could shake, save that one 
great fear which had been brought home to him 
so closely yesterday evening, the fear that the boy 
might not live. 

The old clerk dressed with a feverish haste, and 
hurried out into the street. He wanted to see 
Stephen's father and mother before they went 
down to their work at the factory, and to obtain 
their consent to his plan. He did not anticipate 
much difficulty in obtaining it ; the ten pound note 
folded up in the palm of his hand would smooth 
away the only difficulty which could arise in that 
quarter, namely, the necessity of Stephen's pre- 
sence in the cottage to look after household mat- 
ters, lit was from the boy himself Mr. Absalom 
most dreaded opposition: his unwillingness at 
all times to accept a favour, especially one which 
must be bought at another's expense ; and yet he 
dared not tell him just now of Mr. White's generous 
gift. It might trouble him at the outset, and arouse 
in his mind anxious questionings as to why he had 
been singled out as an object of charity or favouri- 
tism. It would be death to all the old clerk's 
plans and hopes were Stephen to elicit at this 
moment, by a strict and painful cross-examination, 
the fact of his grievous failure in obtaining a post 
in life, which would have lifted him and his whole 
family above future want. It was, therefore, with 
no small feehng of relief Mr. Absalom learned the 

L 
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fact from Stephen's mother that the boy was absent 
from home, and had been absent ever since cock- 
crowing* 

Both parents were pleased to hearof Mr. Absalom's 
projected plan for their son, and grateful for the 
kindness of heart which had dictated it ; they wil- 
lingly gave their consent to the bo)r*s absence from 
home. 

" It will be a rare time too for the good wife to 
sit at home and not slave herself away at the fac- 
tory work," said old Adams, with an honest tear 
of pride, as he glanced at the poor worn woman, 
in whose individual capability for labour rested 
now all the hopes of the family, " and I'm thank- 
ful to you, sir, for all your kindness to the poor 
lad himself, he's a willing, gentle boy, he is, and a 
good son, and until the Lord sees fit to take him 
to Himself, I would not grudge him the best thing 
in my house ; God knows that's little enough just 
now." 

Again the sudden pang of pain and chill of fear 
passed over the old clerk's heart; they too, his 
parents, had made up their minds to give him up, 
while he clung on desperately to hope with the 
fierce grip of love. 

"Can you tell me where I am likely to find 
Stephen?" he asked quickly 3 " if I knew where he 
was gone I would follow him." 

"I cannot think where the boy has gone — ^he 
seldom goes out at such an early hour," replied 
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Mrs. Adams, looking out at the open door-way; 
" but he'll be back soon, surely, if you'll be pleased 
to wait, sir ; he'll think he'll be wanted at home." 

" No, no, I'll go out and look for him ; if I don't 
find him I'll come back again in the course of the 
day, for I'd like to start as soon as possible, this 
evening if I could. Stephen need not trouble him- 
self waiting for clothes or anything of the kind, we 
can see about all that in town," and the clerk 
stepped out into the street. 

" Mr. Absalom," said a pleading voice close in 
his ear, " may I say a word to you ? " 

He looked round, it was Mrs. Adams who had 
followed him. " Mr. Absalom, please sir — do you 
think you could, sir — please sir, if it were in your 
power, would you say a word for Mark to Walters, 
and to Mr. Davis at the tavern — if you'd ask them to 
bide a bit longer and have a little patience with 
the boy, we'll work day and night to pay up all he 
owes — we will indeed, sir — they may depend upon 
us." 

" I'll try, my good woman, and see what I can 
do, but I fear there is very little use in my talking 
to them ; Mark's affairs are altogether in a bad way." 

" I know it, sir — I know it well — ^he's been care- 
less and wild and brought us plenty of trouble, but 
there's the good wish in his heart still, if only the 
Lord would be pleased to stir it up and give it His 
blessing." 

Poor Mrs. Adams htUe knew, in her mother's 
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blindness and pride, how, by the hand of the weak 
and ahnost despised son, God was abready leading 
back the erring sheep to its fold. 

Mr. Absalom had not taken many imcertain 
steps down Grinder's Lane, in the pursuit of Ste- 
phen, before he remembered this was the morn- 
ing so long looked forward to by the boy, when the 
milk-dray was to be brought round, with its shining 
pails, to Mr* Adams' door. 

He scarcely knew how, even in his own excite- 
ment over his scheme, he could have forgotten for 
so long the happiness on which poor Stephen's 
heart had been for such a length of time concen- 
tred, and blaming himself keenly for the omis- 
sion, he turned his steps quickly in the direction of 
the cart-makers, making sure to find him either 
there or on the road homewards. 

But Stephen was not at the cart-maker's, neither 
had he been there; the dray stood drawn out in 
front of the shop with its red shafts and glistening 
wheels, waiting for the promised purchaser and the 
horse which was to carry it away, and the maker was 
proudly content with the praise bestowed upon it 
by Stephen's friend. 

" I most wonder the boy was not here yesterday 
evening to pay for it," he said contemplatively, " he 
promised me he would come, and he's a lad of his 
word. Sit down, won't you, sir, and wait for him ; 
there'slittle doubt he'sgoneto Rogers's forthehorse." 

But Mr. Absalom was in too feverish a state of 
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mind to sit down and wait ; he determined to con- 
tinue his search, and hastened forward in the direc- 
tion of the horsedealer's. 

Mr. Rogers was at home, and surly, as people 
generally are who have just committed a dishonest 
act, which is pricking their conscience unplea- 
santly. He said the boy had been there surely, 
but he had gone off again without the horse, and 
said as how he would not have it at any price, and 
had thrown the brute back on his hands to make 
the best bargain he could of it He was a great 
fool to have had any dealings with a boy like that, 
who could not know his own mind, and as to 
the direction he had gone in when he left the place, 
he could not be sure, but he thought he saw him 
run down Maxwell Street. 

The old clerk, bewildered and perplexed at 
every turn, and with a vague fear creeping into 
his heart for which he could not ^count, again 
walked forward in the direction pointed out to him, 
and turned down Maxwell Street. 

At Walters', the tobacconist's door, he stopped 
and hesitated. This would be his only opportunity 
for pleading Mark's cause, and well he knew he 
could not confer a greater boon on Stephen him- 
self than in seeking to relieve the anxiety of his 
parents. He was not a little surprised, therefore, 
to learn from the shopboy that the bill had been 
already paid that morning. A pale-faced lad had 
come in, paid the whole sum down on the counter. 
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and taken away the receipt There was nothing 
further owing. 

Then the whole truth began to dawn on the old 
clerk, slowly but surely : the hopeless despondent 
face and listless gaze which had met his in the 
cottage the evening before, the strange nervousness 
and sudden loss of speech and strength in Mr. 
White's office, the early rising and going forth with 
the dawn for the noble sacrifice, the horsedealer's 
surly reproach, the dray standing with empty 
shafts beside the pavement, — all started forth into 
shape and reality. 

"Stephen, my poor Stephen, my noble-hearted 
boy," he murmured, as he went out again into the 
street ; why did I not guess at the cause of your 
distress ? I might have been a help to you ; but I 
am growing old, and blind, and stupid. I saw your 
poor pale face, and yet I was so full of my own sel- 
fish hopes for your success I did not not stay to 
question, but pushed you forward to a failure, a 
moment's forethought might have prevented. 

"Is the boy long gone?" he questioned of the 
shopman. 

" No, sir ; not more than a quarter of an hour ; 
he looked so white and fi-etted-like I asked him to 
sit and rest a bit, but lie said he had to go on to 
Davis's tavern." 

"To Davis's Tavern?" 

" Yes, sir, I fancy his brother owes a pretty long 
score there, too. Mr. Walters was telling us last 
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night Mr. Davis was threatening to have him put 
up in the jail. Young Mr. Bolton's failure has 
been the ruin of him." 

" The saving of him you mean,** replied the old 
man with tmusual asperity. " It is only when the 
quicksands give way beneath the young man's feet 
he thinks of standing on the rock." 

The attendant behind the counter smiled doubt- 
fully, he did not tmderstand Mr. Absalom's allusion. 

"I shall find him probably at the tavern if I 
hurry on. What a morning this has been for 
my poor, poor boy," murmured Mr. Absalom as he 
went out again into the street. 

Jack Bingly, who had befriended Mark the night 
before, was still standing in front of Davis's tavern, 
contemplating Stephen's parting gift, when Mr. 
Absalom accosted him. 

"Was a young lad of the name of Stephen 
Adams down here this morning can you tell me ? " 

"Aye, was he, he's not five minutes gone ; he's 
just turned the comer of yon street. Shall I call 
him back for you ? 

" No, thank you, I'd rather follow him myself, if 
you think I have any chance of overtaking him." 

"You'll do that easy enough, he's as weak as 
two straws this minute." 

The old clerk hurried on in the direction pointed 
out to him, and turning the comer of the street, 
came at length in sight of Stephen himself, walking 
with slow and uncertain steps in front of him. 
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" Stephen,— Stephen,— Stephen 1 " he called after 
hiro, in a feeble but encouraging voice. " Stephen, 
I want to speak to you, laddie." 

But the boy did not hear him; he stopped and 
leaned against the railings wearily, then, as if 
seeking for the nearest resting-place, sat down 
on a doorstep, and covered his face with his 
hands. 

Mr. Absalom hastened forward and laid his hand 
kindly on the boy*s shoulder. Stephen started, but 
his instant smile of grateful recognition, shining as 
it did through the bitterest of tears, touched the 
old man to the heart. 

"You're tired, Stephen, my poor fellow," he 
said, stooping over him, — you're tired and worn 
out; you must come home with me and rest a 
bit." 

Stephen rose willingly and passed his hand 
through Mr, Absalom's proffered arm. " I want to 
speak to you, sir," he whispered, huskily. 

" Yes, yes, I know you do ; you've had a hard 
morning of it, my boy, but we won't speak of it 
just now ; we'll go home and rest ourselves first, 
then we can talk it all over." 

So the two walked on slowly and in perfect si- 
lence till they reached the factory gates, nor was 
the subject nearest both their hearts broached by 
either of them till they had mounted the steep 
steps leading to Mr. Absalom's office, and were 
many minutes within the "Vulture's Cage." 
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The old clerk busied himself at once preparing 
breakfast ; he did not like the look of the boy's 
face this morning, so bewildered and hopeless in its 
expression ; he did not wish him to speak or ex- 
plain matters until he had eaten and rested himself. 
But Stephen, after a long and dreary gaze into the 
fire, broke the silence. 

" Mr. Absalom," he said, in a low whisper, "I 
can't go home and see them ; I can't indeed." 

" No, no, of course you can't ; you must have 
your breakfast first ; you're weak and famished 
from getting up so early." 

" It's not that, sir ; I don't feel as how I could 
ever bear to go home again," murmured Stephen. 
"I thought this would have been the happiest 
mom ever come to me in my life, and it has turned 
out the most miserable." 

" Well, well, laddie, we won't talk of it now till 
we've had a cup of tea. Draw over your chair to 
the table, Stephen ; you'll feel better and heartier 
by-and-by," replied the old clerk, nervously. 

" I must talk of it, sir," burst forth the boy, with 
a dry, husky sob ; " I must talk of it ; I can't go 
home and watch father dying. All the money I 
had put by for him is gone — all ! all ! The time I 
worked for him has gone too for nothing." 

" No, not for nothing, Stephen." The old clerk 
drew his chair close over beside the boy's, and 
lifted one of his burning hands. " Don't say it has 
gone for nothing." 
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" Yes, for nothing," replied Stephen, with hoarse 
decision, " for worse than nothing." 

" I can't think so, laddie ; work done for God 
and for the sake of those we love cannot go for 
nothing. We may fail to cany it out as we in- 
tended, but God cannot fail both to see the work 
and to bless its results." 

" If I were to work harder than ever, if I were 
to work all night long to help him, it would come 
too late." 

" Help cometh from the Lord, who has made 
both the heaven and the earth," replied the old 
clerk, gravely. 

" I wish I had died when I was a little child out 
in the snow," sobbed Stephen; "it would have 
saved them a deal of trouble at home, and I'd be 
happy now." 

" We all wish the same thing sometimes, I can't 
deny we do ; I can't deny we do ; but it's wTong, 
for all that, Stephen, very wrong." 

" They kept always telling me at home I should 
not live long, and pitying me for it," continued 
poor Stephen, plaintively. "I did not mind it 
then — I did not see much use in my staying on 
here for nothing ; but lately, since I began to work 
hard for them, and thought I could be of some use 
to father and to mother, I wanted to live, I did. 
The last two years seemed to bring a new life to 
me ; and what's come of them after all?" 

" One thing has come of them, I know," replied 
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the clerk, \^ath sudden feeling; " they have made an 
old man young again ; they have been two years of 
an untold happiness to me." 

Stephen looked suddenly up into Mr. Absalom's 
face, then shyly away towards the fire as he noticed 
the trembling tears which stood in the old man's 
eyes \ but the clerk quickly recovered himself, and 
drawing two chairs over to the breakfast-table, 
added brightly and encouragingly, " besides, some- 
thing else has come of it \ youVe been able to pay 
your brother's debts, Stephen, and perhaps when 
Mark hears of the great sacrifice you have made 
for him he'll turn over a new leaf, and try and do 
better for the future." 

Stephen shook his head despondingly ; he seemed 
to have lost all power of reasoning ; he could draw 
no comfort from the thought of Mark's gratitude, 
or the rescue of his father from perplexity and 
shame. It was in vain Mr. Absalom reasoned, 
sympathised, and consoled; the boy's mind had 
entered into a sudden darkness, that could be felt 
but not expressed. 

Must I go home now, sir," he said presently, 
when, having eaten a few mouthfuls of bread, he 
pushed back the scarcely-tasted tea. 

"Would you wish to stay with me to-day, laddie ?" 
asked the clerk, glancing at him, and quickly with- 
drawing his eyes. 

" I cannot face home," murmured Stephen ; " I 
cannot face home." 
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"Was it anything that Mr. White said to you 
last night that is making you so unhappy ?" 

" Mr. White/' repeated the boy, with a scattered 
look. "Why, did Mr. White speak to me?" 

Then Mr. Absalom perceived that the whole 
scene had passed from the boy's mind — the hurried 
call at the master's office, and the sudden loss of 
speech and strength ; he felt relieved that Stephen 
had been spared the disappointment of knowing 
the chance which had presented itself, and its 
most unhappy failure. But he was also somewhat- 
alarmed at the symptom, and he eagerly cast about 
for some trick of comfort, some pleasant light of 
hope. He had feared to break to him the proposed 
journey to London, and now he cautiously ap- 
proached the subject 

" How would you like, Stephen, to take my arm 
by-and-by and walk with me away out of the town?" 

" Out of the town," said Stephen, sitting up with 
a sudden interest. 

"Come to the window, come to the window," 
returned Mr. Absalom. " See, the sunshine is on 
the hill ; it looks dirty and tawny from here, but 
it's as bright as diamonds up above the smoke. 
What do you say if we walked out together and 
forgot the town for a breathing-time ?" 

" Oh, I should like it, I should like it," gasped 
Stephen, grasping at the old man's arm. " It's this 
town that's the matter with me. Just a little ; I'd 
like to forget it all for a little." 
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" But what if we tried to forget it for a great 
while? What if we should go off sight-seeing 
together, Stephen, far away beyond the hill 
— for a month, say, leaving sorrow and smoke 
behind us?" 

" I — I should be happy, but — his countenance 
suddenly fell. " Ben-and-and father," he faltered. 

'*You have done all you could for Ben and 
father, my poor lad — ^you have done too much 
for your own health and strength — ^you must leave 
them in God's hands. He will take care of them. 
I have seen them this morning. He has already 
sent them help in their trouble — besides, / want 
you just now, Stephen. I want you for a selfish 
purpose of my own. Mr. White has given me 
a holiday; I am an old man and very lonely — 
almost afraid to travel by myself — you must 
come with me for a time, and take care of me, 
and be my companion and my friend. Yes, 
Steenie, you must not refuse me, you and I will 
go and visit London together," 

" London," said Stephen, under his breath. 

"Yes, London," repeated Mr. Absalom, with 
assumed triumph. " The place of wonders and 
trade and commerce." 

" You are not jesting with me," said Stephen, 
taking the old man's hand, and looking up into 
his eyes. 

"Y«s, look at me well. You see I am in 
earnest. We shall start to-night." Here Mr. 
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Absalom opened upon the subject with an eloquence 
beyond his wont ; he seemed to fear a moment's 
pause, lest Stephen should put some awkward 
question, but somehow, no question of any kind, 
reasonable or unreasonable, arose in poor Stephen's 
bewildered mind. He seemed to snatch at the 
chance of escape opened to him for a time, 
from the unhappy scenes of his home life. 

As the day wore on he grew more strange and 
listless in his manner : he asked no questions as to 
the hour for starting ; he made no effort to leave 
the office, and seemed agitated when the clerk sug- 
gested he should return home just for a time, and 
put together what things he might want. 

It wanted but two hours of the time for starting, 
when he rose from his chair, by the window, where 
he had been sitting, looking out into the gathering 
darkness, and said in a low, dreary whisper to Mr. 
Absalom, "I am going home now, sir, but I'll be 
back with you soon — almost at once. I am going 
home to bid Benjie good-bye." 

"All right, I'm glad of it, they might think it 
strange if you went off without a word." 

Poor Stephen ! that face of the little brother he 
loved so well had been pleading all the day 
through his fever, prostration, and pain — ^pleading 
for a farewell word of explanation, of comfort, of 
love. He could resist its power no longer, and 
he walked home now through the dark, foggy lanes 
to whisper these words into his ear. 
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He did not wish to see anyone but Benjamin. 
The sight of Mark or his father at this moment 
would be more than he could bear. He walked 
quietly and noiselessly to the very door at the 
back of the cottage where he had let Mark in the 
night before, and crept up the creaking staircase 
to the garret room. 

Poor Benjamin was already in bed, sobbing 
himself to sleep in the darkness, but he raised his 
head, as Stephen came in, and gave a cry of joy. 
" Is that you, Steenie?" 

" Hush, Benjie boy— hush 

" Steenie, Steenie, where have you been all the 
day T sobbed the little fellow, stretching out his 
arms to his brother. " I was watching for you so 
very long. You said the cart would come before 
breakfast, and take father and me to the dairy- 
fields, but it never came at all, though I watched 
for it all day." 

" Yes, yes, I'm sure you did. I knew you would, 
but I couldn't help it, Benny, boy ; indeed I could 
not help it ; I gave my money for something else. 
You must not fret about it, Benjie," and Stephen 
laid his head down beside his brother's on the pil- 
low, and whispered into his ear, " I gave it for 
Mark, and to save father from prison." 

Benjamin gave a childish groan. " All, all your 
money gone, Steenie ; is there nothing left in the 
box?" 

" No, nothing, not a penny left. I thought I 
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should have had some money over, but Rogers 
only gave me back five pounds for the horse." 

"I've something else to tell you," whispered 
Stephen, nervously ; " IVe come to bid you good- 
bye, Benjie, boy, just for a time, for a little time. 
You must not ciy about it, and make me more 
miserable than I am ; I'm so sick and so unhappy, 
if you only knew. When I come home, please 
God, I'll work harder than ever. I'll work day 
and night, and we'll have the dray yet, please God, 
for poor father. Come, Benjamin, say good-bye to 
me bravely, won't you ? " 

" How long?" asked the little fellow, with a sob. 

" Not long enough to forget you." 

"When?" 

" To-night." 

Poor Benjamin was silent. The effort he was 
called upon to make was almost too great for his 
powers. The struggle was a long and painful one, 
but presently he sat up in his bed and said the 
good-bye as bravely as he might. 

Stephen strained the little boy tightly to his 
heart, and, creeping down stairs, went out again 
into the darkness. 

That night Stephen and Mr. Absalom started by 
the slow train, which would not reach London till 
early in the morning. Every hour of the journey 
the old clerk grew more uneasy about his charge, 
who sat beside him sad and silent, with his head 
resting on his shoulder. 
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" What shall I do ? I have forgotten Oh ! I 

have forgotten something." 

"What is it, my boy?" said Mr. Absalom, sooth- 
ingly. 

" I have forgotten my promise to poor Benny." 
He was thinking of the little brother at home who 
trusted so implicitly in all his words, and of the 
bright crown-piece he had pledged himself to 
spend in his service. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



"mark's remorse.*' 

The news of young Mr. Bolton's disgrace, and the 
history of his debts and extravagances did not take 
long in spreading over the town, and penetrating 
into the rooms and offices of the factory. 

Many who were unacqusiinted with Mr. White's 
character foretold the young man's forgiveness and 
re- instalment in his office; whilst others, who 
noticed the grave and stem manner of the owner 
of the factory, prophesied that Alfred Bolton would 
be cast off altogether by his uncle. 

But the predictions of both parties proved equally 
false. Mr. White selected a course so utterly 
strange and unlike the customs of manufactory life, 
that none were prepared for it It would have 
been easy for him to have advertised and brought 
some new hand into the business, but strangers 
are not popular among the working classes ; and 
Mr. White felt that if there were the required 
attainments to be found among his own people, it 
would be for his advantage to select such a one 
from amongst them whose amount of education 
would in itself be evidence of a steady business 
disposition; and he announced his intention of 
throwing the office, worth £200 per annum, open 
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for competition to the sons of all respectable 
families employed in his factory. He was tired of 
the favouritism which places incompetent people 
in situations where nothing but disappointment and 
loss can accrue. 

As to young Mr. Bolton, it was soon pretty well 
known that he was to be sent out to Australia to 
learn sheep-farming and economy under a large 
landholder near Sydney, where, in the wide solitude 
of hundreds of grassy acres, rings, gloves, and 
expensive gewgaws of all kinds did not grow on 
every green tree, and where, for want of shops, 
public houses, and billiard rooms, the difficulty of 
spending money might at least prove as great as 
the former difficulties of keeping it. 

Among the lower grade of factory-workers, Mark's 
disgrace, coming as it did in connection with young 
Mr. Bolton's dismissal, made a sensation of its own 
— a sensation which was not a little increased by 
the fact of Mark's sudden disappearance from his 
home. For since the early morning, when Stephen 
had admitted him, dripping and despairing, into his 
cottage, no one had heard or seen anything of him 
either in the town or in the country round about. 

Mrs. Adams, as was natural enough, poor woman, 
grew almost wild with anxiety concerning the fate 
of her firstborn. It was hard enough for her to 
have to bear his disgrace and listen to his name 
bandied about among the neighbours as a subject 
of contempt, but the fear that in his anger and 
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despair he had been driven to some rash or despe- 
rate act nearly drove her frantic. 

Mr. Adams, on the other hand, seemed to yield 
to the gloomy indifference which so often accom- 
panies a long and wearing illness. He seldom 
spoke of Mark or his doings, and when Mrs. Adams 
gave way to her fears and gloomy forebodings, he 
took little notice. 

He sat nearly all day by the fire, with little Ben- 
jamin on his knee, stroking his shaven head and 
looking into his grave, peaceful eyes, or listening 
to his childish prattle. They talked a great deal 
about Stephen ; what he might think of London, 
and what he was doing there. A letter had come 
some days before to say that he had been very 
weak and ill for a time, but that now he was doing 
well. In fact, Stephen seemed a great deal more 
in his father's mind these days than Mark. Now 
that both sons were away, it was easy to know 
whose absence made itself the most felt. Mrs. 
Adams acknowledged it by half-expressed murmurs 
and complaints concerning the small household 
cares which fell almost unexpectedly to her lot 
But little Benjamin and his father seemed to miss 
Stephen in other things as well — ^to miss his sweet, 
intelligent face at meal-times, and his bright, en- 
couraging manner as he went about his daily work, 
and even the little hoarse croak which had become 
»o painfully familiar to their ears. 

There could be little doubt in the minds of those 
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who saw Joseph Adams that he was nearing " the 
land o' the leal" — ^that unless some rescue, prompt 
and decisive, were extended to him his days were 
numbered. Mark's disgrace seemed to have given 
the final blow to vigour and hope, and even to the 
wish for life. 

And it was perhaps this very certainty that he 
was drifting fast to his long home that made Joe 
Adams* heart turn with a lingering tenderness and 
yearning towards Stephen and little Benjamin. 

May it not have been that it was for the source of 
that joy and hope which seemed to guide every 
action of Stephen's, he was searching, or for that 
pure and innocent peace which lay almost un- 
troubled beneath the blue calm of Benjamin's eyes. 

Certain it is, he grew to dread the thought of 
Mark's return. He did not share in his wife's 
exaggerated fears regarding the boy's fate ; and he 
shrank, with all the nervous dread of an invalid, 
from the renewal of angry scenes, fierce reproaches, 
or from the sight of the dark and sullen countenance. 

There was one meantime who took a strange 
interest in discovering Mark, and had spent many 
a stray half-hour in trying to hunt him up, and this 
individual was no other than Jack Bingly, Mr. 
Davis's shop-boy and messenger. 

Since the early morning on which Stephen had 
visited the tavern and paid Mark's debts, the pale 
face and mute distress of the boy had haunted him. 
He knew that the three shillings left in the palm 
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of his hand was a fee for his kindness to Maik the 
night before ; and he felt an anxious desire to show 
his gratitude for the unexpected gift by continuing 
to befnend Stephen's unhappy brother ; but it was 
not till nearly a fortnight had elapsed he had any 
opportunity given him of carrying out his wishes. 

"I've a mind when I've put up the shutters 
to-night to go down and see the bo/s fother and 
mother, and try if they can give me a hint where 
to find him," Jack had said to himself walking 
back from the mill fields in a heavy &11 of snow. 

I think if I could have a talk with Mark, I might 
coax him back to try his hand at some kind of 
honest work; but he's a terrible proud kind o' 
fellow, and the disgrace o' meeting the factory hands 
is holding him back." 

Jack trudged on in meditation, while the snow 
fell in heavy flakes upon his hat and jacket, and 
upon the basket of empty bottles which he was 
carrying back from the mill upon his arm. 

" Perhaps the fellow does not know that his bill 
has been paid up to old Davis^ and that all's 
square in that quarter. I'd like he had been behind 
the counter when the little chap came in and paid 
up the tin, he'd have felt a trifle queer, if I'm not 
mistaken. Why, it nearly made me cry, it did, 
specially when he told as how he'd been saving it 
up these two years for something else." 

Jack laid his basket down on the stilei, notwith- 
standing the heavy snow, and sat down to rest 
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As he sat whistling and catching the falling snow 
in his hard, yellow palms, and kicking his legs 
against the post of die stile, he noticed a figure 
coming up from the mill fields, and following in 
the same track which his feet had just made through 
the great white sheet spread out upon the earth. 

A figure, which advanced with a swapng, half- 
m careless, half-conscious motion — a motion not un- 
familiar to the eye of Jack Bingly, but rather 
exaggerated to-day in its affectation of ease and 
superiority. 

" Bless my heart and body ! if that be*nt Mark 
himself," said honest Jack, with a bound from the 
top step of the stile. " I'll run and meet him, I 
will. Eh, Mark, old boy — it be you, be it ? Why, 
I*d a'most given you up as dead and buried." 

Mark made no immediate recognition in the 
distance to Jack's welcome, further than a nod ; 
but when he came up, he leaned his hand upon 
his shoulder, and walked by his side to the stile. 

" What have you in the basket, this cold day, 
eh?" he asked, quickly. 

" Empty bottles," replied Jack, raising the lid. 
" Empty bottles from the mill-yard." 

" Cold comfort, if that's all you have to offer 
me," replied Mark, sullenly. 

" I might have better if you chose to ask me 
civil for it," replied Jack, with a good-humoured leer. 

"What's going on in the town?" asked Mark, 
abruptly. 
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Much the same as usual — drinking and fighting 
and baiging at one another all day, and going off 
to the police-office at night I'm sick of the life I 
lead at the tavern. So I am." 

"You're not as sick of your life as I am of mine," 
replied Mark, almost fiercely, as he kicked the snow 
up into a heap beneath the bars of the gate. " I'm 
starving at this moment. I have not eaten a morsel 
since yesterday. Have you no money in your 
pockets you could lend me ?" 

" I have money in my pocket, Mark, but I'd not 
like to give it away to you, and not tell you how I 
came by it" 

" You stole it, I suppose," replied Mark, sullenly. 

" No, I didn't steal it. I'm not so clever that 
way with my fingers as some people be ; but tiun 
back with me to the town, and I'll tell you who 
gave it to me." 

" I can't turn back with you." 

"Why not?" 

Mark looked all around as if he feared the very 
sticks and stones would hear his excuse. 
"I'm afraid." 
"Afraid of what?" 

" Of Davis, and the bailiffs, and the prison walls, 
and all the cowardly lot who would laugh at me for 
having got into this trouble." 

Jack laid down on the stile his basket, which he 
had just lifted off, and looked for a moment into 
the dark, shame-stricken face of his companion. 
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"Mark," he said, "there's summat I think you 
have not heard. " What would you say to me if I 
were to tell you all your debts was paid off, and as 
how there was no score against you at the tavern ?" 

" I'd say you were a liar," replied Mark, fiercely ; 
" and I'd thrash you for the pains you took to make 
a fool of me." 

"Thrash away," said Jack, coolly folding his 
arms on the top of the stile ; " for I tell you they 
are paid, every penny of them, and you've no more 
cause to be afraid of Davis or the bailiffs than I 
have." 

" Who paid them ?" asked Mark, in hot unbelief, 
as he stiffened his right arm to inflict the promised 
punishment " Begin at the beginning, and make 
a good story out of it while you're about it." 

" I'll tell you it all if you have patience, and 
don't hit me till it's finished," replied Jack, with 
provoking carelessness. 

" Go on," shouted Mark. 

" It was on a Thursday — not last Thursday, but 
the week before — I was standing in firont of the 
shop about seven o'clock o' the morning, taking 
down the shutters, when I seed a little chap with 
a white face come sloping round the comer, as if 
he'd seen a ghost He stopped at the door, and 
asked if he could see Mr. Davis. I told him as 
how Mr. Davis had not come down into the shop 
yet, and asked him to wait a bit." Jack paused to 
judge what amount of credit his story was receiving. 
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" Go on," said Mark, sullenly ; " I*m listening to 
you." 

" 1*11 not make a fool of you, Mark, any longer. 
1*11 tell you who the boy was, and then, may be, 
you'll believe me. It was the little chap you call 
the Toad \ that brother of your's who lost his voice 
in the snow-storm long ago." 

Mark started, and the colour went from his 
cheek in patches ; he gripped the top of the gate 
in both hands. 

" Well, while he was waiting for Davis to come 
down, I had a bit of talk with him, and told him 
how you and Davis had had a row inside the 
evening before, and how you threatened to make 
him hang down his head in the court of justice, 
and wanted to put an end to yourself somehow or 
other. I told him how I tracked you down to the 
canal, and followed you out on the boat, and waited 
for you there till I brought you home again." 

"Well!" broke in Mark, in momentary belief, 
" he was precious thankful, wasn't he, for the saving 
of my life." 

" Aye, was he, as 111 prove to you by-and-by ; 
but just then down comes Davis and asks him 
what's his business. The poor chap could not 
speak, with the choking in his throat, so I answered 
up for him that he was Mark Adams' brother." 

"Get along with you, says Davis, for an idle 
lot. I'll not listen to nothing you've got to say. 
But the little fellow did not seem to mind him ; he 
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was unbuttoning his jacket and taking out a white 
handkerchief with a blue striped border, which he 
put down upon the counter." 

"What's this for? asked Davis, when he found 
it was full up of silver. The boy could not answer. 
He took up a slate that was on the counter, and 
wrote on it as how he had come to pay Mark 
Adams' debts." 

"He couldn't!" broke in Mark, hoarsely; "he 
had no money." 

" He did though. I saw him pay every farthing 
with my own eyes. Davis read the scores out of 
his book, and the little chap wrote them down on 
the slate and totted them up. A pretty high figure 
they made too ! There was only three shillings 
eft over and above in the handkerchief" 

" Where did he get the money ? If what you're 
telling me is true, he must have stolen it." 

"Aye, that's what you said of me just now, and 
with pretty much the same truth. The boy told 
Davis he had earned it honestly, every penny of it, 
and had been laying it by these two years." 

" It's a lie !" broke in Mark. " It's a lie on the 
face of it; he had no way of earning money, 
except he was paid for rocking the cradle and 
blowing the porridge." 

" It wer'n't no He, Mark, though Mr. Davis was 
as hard of belief as you are. He questioned and 
questioned the little chap till at last he got at the 
root o' the matter; and he told how he'd been 
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sittin' up o* nights writmg for the office-clerks, and 
as how he wanted to buy something for his father, 
who was dying of the asthma — z. dray and horse, 
he said, to carry him out to the dairy-fields, and he 
was just a going to have paid for it that very 
morning." 

" Stop," said Mark, firmly. " If it's true I don't 
want to hear more." 

" It's true, every word of it, for I seen the dray- 
maker since myself, who was wondering what had 
become of your brother." 

"Jack, Jack. Oh Jack, that boy— that I 

a dull groan, fiiU of a sudden pitiable remorse, 
completed Mark's sentence. 

" He's fond of you for all that," replied Jack, who 
could make a pretty fair guess at Mark's meaning. 

" He gave me those three shillings, all he had 
over in his handkerchief, and what for do you 
think?" 

"What?" asked Mark, in husky sorrow, as he 
lifted his head for a moment fi-om the gate on which 
he had bent it. 

" For following you down to the old boat, and 
bringing you home safe." 

Mark bowed his head over the gate again, and 
remained many minutes without speaking. 

" Come along home with me now, wont you?" 
said Jack, kindly. " Come home and put a smile 
on his little white face by telling him how happy 
you are." 
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" Happy ! is that all you know of it ? You may 
go on, Jack, 1*11 follow you by-and-by." 

Jack trudged on with his basket on his arm. 
" It was as well to leave Mark to come-to a bit," 
he said, wisely, to himself; and with a low whistle, 
half-sad, half-contented, he made his way home 
round through the falling snow. 

Mark never lifted his head from the gate till 
Jack was out of sight, and then, with a sob and a 
groan, he sat down on the lowest step of the stile. 

Mark had a character for bravery amongst his 
fellows. It was his boast that the sharpest pain 
or the hardest blow had never been known to draw 
a tear from his eye. He would have defied any of 
his companions to elicit a word or a thought from 
him which he did not choose to utter, and yet here 
he was now sobbing like a hurt child — hot tears, 
which made hollows in the snow at his feet, falling 
through his fingers. 

He had this much to say in his defence. Poor 
Mark ! if tears like these can be called coward's 
tears, the pain which he felt at this moment was 
different in nature and keener in the suffering it 
produced than any he had ever shed before. 

" Toddie, Toddie, I wronged you ! I wronged 
you ! You said I'd be sorry for it, and I am. Oh ! 
may God forgive me ! How has this all come upon 
me ? I shall have father's death, too, to answer for. 
What a brute — ^what a vile brute, I have been ! I 
must go home and see poor Toddie." 
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Mark stood up from the stile, but his knees 
trembled beneath him. For the last week he had 
lain hidden in a loft in the old mill, living on the 
parched com of past years, and coming out like a 
wild animal to drink at night-time ; he felt now as 
if he could scarcely control his steps, from hunger, 
giddiness, and grief, but still he walked on in the 
direction of home. There were no haunting 
images of bailiffs to drive him back, no prison 
walls rising up, gloomy and grim, between him and 
his home, and there was a small white face against 
which to-night he must press his face, and an 
ear into which he must poiu: the words of sorrow 
which were burning in his heart. 

The evening had closed in earlier than usual, 
owing to the falling snow, but the candles had 
not yet been lighted in the cottage kitchen. 
There was a sober glow of firelight casting 
flickering shadows on the wall, and resting red 
and beautiful on the cheek of the baby asleep on 
Mrs. Adams*s lap. The needle grinder was drowsy 
also, with his head drooping against the side of 
the fire-place, whilst Benjamin, seated on his knee, 
crooned a little sleepy song upon his shoulder. The 
whole family were therefore startled from a state of 
gloomy tranquillity by the knock, heavy and unex- 
pected, which came against the outer door. 

"Who's there?" asked Mrs. Adams, rising 
with the baby in her arms, "you might have 
come easier, whoever you are." 
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" It's I, mother." 

" Mark ! Mark ! it*s my boy Mark. I know 
his voice — Joe, here's Mark come back to us." 

"Aye, aye, I hear him." Mrs. Adams raised 
the latch, and Mark stepped in. 

"You're welcome, Mark, — you're welcome my 
son;" Mrs. Adams drew down the curly head 
with her unencumbered arm, and covered it with 
kisses. 

Mark returned his mother's welcome with 
shyness, and asked quickly, peering into the 
darkness of the kitchen, "Where's Stephen, 
Mother?" 

"Stephen! — ^why, what do you want witii 
Stephen, lad ? he's not at home." 

"Not at home! how is that? where is he? 
will he be soon in ?" 

"Nay, dear heart, he's away in London; he's 
sick, poor lad." 

"Sick, and he's away in London," groaned 
Mark. 

"Aye, gone away to London with Mr. Absalom, 
the old man's taken a queer fancy to the child, 
and carried him off for a kind of companion 
like, and to show him a bit o' the world, and he 
fell ill there." 

" Gone away to London, and I come all the 
way home to see him — perhaps I shall never see 
him again — it's like my luck," said Mark, hoarsely. 

" Is there no one else you came home to see. 
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Mark?" asked Mrs. Adams, in teaifiil reproach, 
" and you away this ten days and more." 

Mark sank down on Stephen's vacant chair by 
the hearth, and the fire-light shone on his tired, 
handsome face. 

" Mother," he said nervously, "if you and father 
knew all that's happened between Stephen and me 
I wonder if you'd ever care to see me home again." 

"Why, lad, what new trouble are you in?" 
asked his father, kindly, for there was a ring of 
sorrow in the boy's voice to-night, which touched 
the sick man's heart. 

" I've only come to know this evening all he did 
for me," moaned Mark. 

"All who did for you?" asked Mrs. Adams, 
curiously. 

" Why, Stephen ! I never heard till I met Jack 
Bingly this evening, in the mill field, how he'd paid 
up all my debts, both at Davis's and Walters's. 

"What?" asked Mrs. Adams, with a shrill 
scream of surprise, which startled the child in her 
arms, " what is that you're saying ? Stephen paid 
up your debts ! You're raving, lad." 

" No, I ain't, mother; it's true, every word of it" 

" I fear Jack was taking a rise out of you, lad," 
said Mr. Adams, compassionately. " I doubt but 
he told a lie to coax you back into the towiL" 

"He did not tell a lie," said a quiet, grave voice 
from the sick man's shoulder ; " Steenie gave all 
his money for it." 
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" Gave all what money, Benjie, boy ?" 

^ All the money he had in his box — all the shil- 
lings and pennies, and the new bright crown for 
my fiddle." 

'* There," said Mark, quickly, " you see it's quite 
true ; and Benjie knows all about it" 

^ Benjamin, boy, about this money ; what is it 
that you know ? Why have you never told us this 
before?" asked his father, in surprise; ^what 
money had Stephen ?" 

"It was Stephen's secret — ^his own secret; he 
told me not to tell unless I was asked. It was for 
something else he wanted it." Benjamin's voice 
grew distressed. "It was for something else, to 
cure father and make him well and strong." . 

"It would take a deal o' money to buy that 
cure. Let's hear what it was, though, Benjie, boy, 
replied Mr. Adams, sadly. 

« I'll tell you, father," broke in Mark, "for Jack 
Bingly told me all. Stephen has been working 
and laying by money this two years, without saying 
a word to any one ; working and laying by every 
penny he earned to buy the horse and dairy dray 
you were wanting so badly ; and now if s all gone 
on my bills." 

" Yes, all gone on Mark's bills," said Benjamin, 
sorrowfully. 

" A dray and horse would cost a deal of money, 
the child does not know what he's talking of," said 
Mrs. Adams, in unbelief. 

N 
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I do know — ^fifteen pounds ; he had it in his 
box; I saw him count it over. He paid ten 
pounds for the horse, he did, and the man only 
gave him back five." 

Mark groaned. Each new revelation was full of 
torment. 

"Poor Toddie! our quiet poor Toddie!" said 
Mr. Adams, drawing a deep asthmatic breath; 
working on for his poor old father, and saying 
nought about it. Ay, I remember well now the 
evening he stood opposite me on that spot, and 
asked so pitifiil like which would I rather have 
the dray and horse, or see Mark out of his trouble; 
and I answered of a sudden I'd rather see Mark 
out of his trouble than have a golden crown laid 
down at my feet. Eh, but the poor boy looked 
white and eerie as he crept up the stairs. I see his 
poor bit of a face, I do." 

" Ay, just so," broke in Mrs. Adams ; " that's 
how he came to look so scared that evening, I re- 
member now, I most feared he had been down at 
the public with the way he tottered on his feet, and 
said he was giddy and sick-like ; the very evening 
it was I came in and foimd old Absalom rocking 
the cradle. I often wondered to myself since what 
came over the boy that night." 

Mark looked up at little Benjamin, for he had a 
consciousness that the child's wide open eyes were 
fixed anxiously on his face pleading for the truth 
— ^for th« whole truth. 
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" I may as well make a clean breast of it," he 
said quickly ; " or, Benjamin knows all about it — 
he'll tell you." 

" No, no, I can't. Steenie said I was never — 
never to tell any one." 

" Well, it was all my fault, it was. I came in that 
evening in a kind of blind passion. Davis and 
Walters had been driving me mad with their threats, 
and their talk about prison. Stephen stood up from 
his chair with the baby in his arms, and said as how 
he'd help me if I'd let him. I — ," Mark hesitated, 
" I answered him that he was a sneak, and a hypo- 
crite. Little Benjie began to cry when he heard 
me say they would take father to prison. I could 
not bear the row and the crying ; I was going to 
give the child a blow when Stephen stood up, and 
dared me — ^he dared me, — and in the heat of the 
moment I struck him down on the kitchen floor, 
and like a coward and bully as I was, I went out 
and left him there." 

"He did not know me when he got up, nor 
baby," broke in Benjamin, plaintively. 

There was a long silence in the kitchen after 
Mark finished speaking, broken at length by an 
undeniable sob. 

" Don't take on so, Mark," said Mrs. Adams, 
kindly, seating herself beside her son. " There's 
some good come out o' it at any rate ; there's no 
more fear of the bailiff's or the prison walls." 

Mark leaped up from the bench on which he was 
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seated, pushed somewhat roughly past his mother, 
and hurried up the stairs to his room ; such selfish 
comfort could find no echo at the moment in his 
heart. 



CHAPTER XV. 

"the doctor's hall." 

Mr. Absalom's lodgings looked straight down upon 
the Thames river. The morning was a bright frosty 
one, free from smoke and fog, and Stephen sat in 
his chair by the window, looking out upon the water 
and across its flashing surface to the crowds of 
barges which lined the Surrey side j their deeply 
tanned sails took a metallic lustre from the sun- 
shine ; back and forwards, up and down the river, 
darted the busy steamers crowded with London 
life. The light wherries went merrily, merrily, with 
the tide. What a joyous stir there seemed upon 
that river, and what a hum came in through the 
open window from the dty, like one voice telling 
of the pressure of mighty business and monster 
trade. 

Stephen was well now, that is to say, the fever 
and prostration, together with the alarming con- 
fusion of mind which followed his brother's blow, 
had passed away ; his eye looked clear and bright, 
there was a dawn of colour breaking upon his pale 
cheeks, and there was a look of renewed hope and 
resolution in his whole bearing which could not be 
mistaken. 
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He was thinking now, even as he sat at the 
window, and his eye rested upon the various tokens 
of boundless power and wealth outside, of the quiet 
little cottage at home, and of all the home faces so 
dear to his heart How constantly each individual 
face was present to him, encircled with a halo of 
the purest love and tenderest pity, no one knew but 
himself. Even Mark's downcast, hopeless counte- 
nance wore a changed expression to his mind, for 
Stephen felt, now that his head was strong enough 
to think or reason, a conviction that the work of 
the last two years had not been in vain, and the 
hope grew stronger hour by hour in his breast that 
Mark would one day be his friend, perhaps a day 
not far distant, and that hand in hand, with God's 
blessing, they would work together for those they 
loved. 

The doctor who had been called in to see Stephen 
on his arrival in London, and who had attended 
him through his short but dangerous illness, had, 
since his recovery, spoken most hopefully to Mr. 
Absalom about the boy's general health. He had 
pronounced his chest perfectly soimd, and had said, 
that though fragile and delicate in his appearance, 
he thought he might in time and imder good 
auspices grow into a healthy, thriving lad. He had 
hinted even more than this. He had whispered 
stronger comfort into the old clerk's ears, but of 
this comfort Stephen knew nothing. 

He was satisfied to know that he was fit for work. 
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for real strong every day work. His mother might 
sit by the cradle now, and sing soothing songs to 
the baby ; his father might rest in his chair by the 
fire, for he was going out into the factory to work — 
work — work, — to build up the fallen fortunes of 
the house, to bind together the comer stones, and 
to fill in the chinks with diligence and care. 

Once or twice in the early morning, when the 
milk dray had rattled up to the door of his lodgings, 
and he had heard the tinkle of the metal mug in the 
street beneath, a sudden pang of recollection had 
shot through his heart and a groan had burst from 
his lips, but the unpleasant impression did not 
last long, he made instant battle with it, trying to 
conjure up some pleasant foretaste of home, to 
realize a brotherly meeting with Mark, or the face 
of little Benjamin watching hopefully and earnestly 
for his retxim at the cottage window. 

It was of little Benjie that he was thinking just 
now, as he leaned out of the window and looked 
across the dancing sunny waters, of the little patient 
brother with his quick ways and quaint wishes 
and presently, with a curious smile, Stephen's 
fingers crept into his waistcoat pocket and out came 
the bright crown-piece which was to be spent in 
the service of little Benjamin. He looked at it, 
turning it over and over in his hand, and smiling. 

" Mr. Absalom," he said, presently, ** we can go 
to-dayup into the city, cannot we, and buy the fiddle 
I was telling you of?" 
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"Ay, ay, we'll go to-day, we'll go to-day," 
replied the old derk, absently, as he folded a letter 
and replaced it in its envelope; "but its a long 
way beyond the city, lad." 

" What is a long way beyond the city ? I thought 
you told me we should find as many shops up 
there as there are needles in our factory." 

" So you will, lad, so you will" Mr. Absalom's 
manner had been nervous and abstracted all the 
morning, and Stephen for the present fbrebore from 
further troubling him. He replaced the money in his 
pocket, and fell back into h2^)py thoughts of home. 

" If I had you here, little Benjie," he whispered 
to himself, " to show you this great world, and this 
great river, and all the wonderful things about 
and everywhere, how happy I should be. How 
your big blue eyes would stare, boy ! and what 
strange things you would think and say I " and yet 
Stephen gave a quiet dreamy sigh. 

The old clerk started and looked up. 

" And yet," continued Stephen, still whispering 
his thoughts to himself, "I could scarcely feel 
happier than I do this morning ; so full of hope, 
and courage, and gratitude — ^yes, gratitude — ^to God 
for all His love and all His mercies, and not the 
least for giving me such a friend, such a true, good 
friend, as Mr. Absalom." 

"You're not fretting, Stephen," said Mr. Absalom, 
who still kept an anxious watch upon his young 
friend's moods. 
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" Indeed I am not," said Stephen. " I was just 
thinking how contented and thankful I ought to 
be, and what a friend you've been to me." 

Mr. Absalom stooped forward with a puzzled air, 
imwilling to acknowledge he had not heard what 
Stephen said lest he might give him pain. 

" It's such a noisy place," he said, " your voice is 
drowned, my boy ; I only half heard you." 

" Ah," replied Stephen, quickly, with a sudden 
pang of remembrance, " I have all the wish, but no 
power, to tell my gratitude." 

At this moment, right beneath the window, there 
burst out a rich young voice, singing some foreign 
melody. Stephen looked down quickly, and there 
stood a smiling Italian boy with a box of guinea 
pigs and coloured mice ; all his white teeth were 
displayed as in triumph because the voice leaped 
from his throat so free and so full of melody. 

For a moment Stephen was fascinated, the 
picture seemed to have started up as if by magic; 
he unconsciously returned smile for smile with the 
yoimg wanderer, as he leaned out of the window, in 
his excitement, till a sudden sense of contrast 
smote him. That marvellous, full, free tone, Hke a 
flight of happy thoughts — ^what a blessing it might 
be to him. It was strange, but at this moment 
he realized more painfully than he had ever done 
before his own miserable whisper, which seemed 
to hold his mind and heart under lock and key. 

The song ended abruptly, and the boy passed 
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on, gathering up the few pence thrown to him by 
the old clerk, but Stephen shrunk back from the 
window and withdrew into the room where he 
could not be seen from without It was no dreamy 
sigh which burst from him now, but a sigh, long, 
deep, and full, like the boom of a fog bell, when 
one passes from bright sunshine into chilling mist 
and darkness. 

Poor Stephen had forgotten in his happiness the 
burden of his life, the poor dumb tongue which 
might never express the fulness of an overflowing 
heart 

"What ails thee, laddie?" said Mr. Absalom, 
rising again from his chair by the table, and refold- 
ing, for the hundredth time, the letter which he held 
in his hand. " I believe I have been a bit stupid 
and dull for you all the morning, but we'll put on 
our hats now, and go out for a turn. We can 
walk about the city for a while, until it's time to go 
there, and then we can get into an omnibus, it is 
too long a walk for either of us." 

"Where are we going to, sir?" asked Stephen, 
rousing himself with an effort from his sudden 
despondency. 

"Where are we going to? Well, well, never 
mind, put on your hat, lad. I'll tell you that as we 
walk along. We must not build too much on it, 
that's all. Happy and contented as we are, are not 
we, Stephen? Eh, laddie, laddie, we must not 
have tears in our eyes when God's beautiful sun- 
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shine is outside in the streets, and His love in our 
hearts." 

" No, sir," said Stephen, blushing, and quickly 
passing hi» hand across his eyes. " No, sir, I 
know it's wrong, only it came on me all of a sudden 
when I was so happy." 

" What came over you, my boy?" 

" Just the one hard thought about my voice, and 
how, if I lived for ever, I never could speak better 
than I do now." 

"Eh, was that it? What put that thought in 
your head at this moment, lad ? " 

" The boy singing outside, sir." 

Mn Absalom did not seem to hear Stephen's 
answer; he drew out his watch, looked at it 
anxiously, and took up his hat from the little 
painted cupboard beside him. 

"Let us come out," he said, impatiently. " We 
are an hour too soon, but it is easily spent ; a little 
walk will not tire you, Stephen, will it? You 
must remember the doctor said you were not to 
tire yourself I'd like him to see you at your best, 
if you were weak or fretting at the moment he 
might think worse of you." 

"We are not going to the doctor's to-day, are 
. we ? I thought he said I was well now and out of 
his hands," asked Stephen, anxiously. 

" Yes, yes, but he gave me a letter to another 
doctor, a friend of his, a great man, Stephen, a 
clever man, Stephen. He told me, lad, but remem- 
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ber, you must not build on it, you must not count 
on it, he told me he had known other boys, aye, and 
old people, too, and children 

Mr. Absalom paused. All the morning he had 
been tutoring his tongue to silence, and now the 
secret of his heart was almost spokea He hesitated, 
grew troubled, and added, hastily : "And even 
children who had been weak and ailing all their 
lives, grow strong and hearty under his care. Come, 
that's enough for you to know." The old derk 
passed his arm hurriedly through Stephen's, and went 
down the steep and creaking staircase into the street. 

An hour later Mr. Absalom and Stephen descended 
fromanomnibus at the comerof a crowded thorough- 
fare, and turned up into a quiet square. They 
walked on some time in silence, looking up at the 
numbers and names on the doors as they passed on. 

" You're not nervous, are you, Stephen ? " asked 
Mr. Absalom, stopping and looking into the boy's 
face, as he neared the west end of the square. If 
you are feeUng nervous or frightened it would be 
better to wait awhile outside." 

"I'm not the least frightened, sir," replied Stephen, 
simply. I don't think I ever felt stronger or better 
than I do at this moment." 

" That's right, lad, you'll do bravely; in any case 
you'll do bravely." 

Mr. Absalom mounted the steps of the nearest 
house, and drew out the brass knob over which was 
printed in large letters the word, " Visitors," 
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They were not long kept waiting, the servant was 
within the hall, and the chairs ranged down its 
sides were nearly filled with patients. 

" I've a note for your master firom Dr. Nelson — 
is he within?" Mr. Absalom's voice trembled 
foolishly. 

"Step inside, please sn:;" the servant scanned 
the worn clothes, the high cravat, and haggard face 
of the old clerk, Stephen's frieze jacket and coarse 
boots. " Take your seats, please ; the doctor will 
see you by-and-by." 

Mr. Absalom seated himself, placing his hat on 
the marble flags at his feet, and Stephen took the 
vacant chair beside him. 

He soon became interested in the people and 
objects he saw around him. The pompous servant 
ushering in and out the fashionably dressed patients, 
as they were summoned or dismissed by the tinkle 
of the bell within. 

Stephen'simaginationby-and-bybecamequickened 
and enlisted in the anxious waiting faces that lined 
the hall, especially in one boy of about seven years 
old, who reminded him, with his round chubby face 
and blue eyes, of Benjamin before his fever ; the 
child was amusing himself, as Benjamin would have 
done, in coimting the green and purple pears on 
his mother's shawl, and sometimes turning up to 
her a steadfast confiding gaze. The boy had not 
yet spoken, and Stephen waited, with a curiosity 
quite beyond the occasion, to hear whether the 
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resemblance would be borne out to little Benjie in 
the voice. It seemed odd to him that the mother, 
though she returned her son's gaze, seemed to 
avoid addressing him. Presently the child's eye 
was attracted by Stephen's attentive observation, 
and a kind of mutual understanding seemed to 
spring up between them. Stephen beckoned him, 
holding out his thin hand to meet his chubby one. 

"Have you been long iii'aiting here, little 
fellow ? " he asked, in his usual husky whisper, as he 
drew the child over to him. 

The boy glanced shyly roimd at his mother, and 
then shook his head. 

"Do you come here often?" The little boy 
nodded, and again looked roimd, as if for assistance, 
to where his mother sat 

"Answer him, Willie, love," said the woman, 
with an encouraging smile. 

Stephen was disappointed for a moment that the 
child's name was not Benjamin, so strongly had he 
realized the little home face. 

" You look strong and well, why do you come 
to the doctor ? " he inquired once more, with an 
effort to be distinct, for he feared the boy had not 
caught his words. 

A little shy struggle seemed to pass over the 
child's face, he looked up at Stephen, and stretch- 
ing up towards his ear, " I can't speak," he said, in 
a whisper, hoarser and more imintelligible than 
Stephen's most painful effort. 
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This simple answer, with its too truthful explana- 
tion, took Stephen quite by surprise, his heart 
opened to the boy, and with a gulp he repressed 
almost a burst of tears. 

" I'm sorry for you, I ought to be," said Stephen, 
kindly, stroking the little fellow's head ; again the 
child stretched up to Stephen's ear. 

" I'm going to get quite well," he whispered con- 
fidentially. 

"Eh? Eh?" asked Mr. Absalom, quickly catching 
at the happy omen. " What's that he said ? " 

At this moment the tinkle of the bell dismissed 
the last fashionable visitor, and the woman and her 
son were shewn in. 

" That boy spoke like me," said Stephen, turning 
round to Mr. Absalom. 

"Yes, yes," said the clerk, "but he is very 
young, he cannot have been so long that way as 
you. Remember we must not be too hopeful." 

" He said he would get quite well," murmured 
Stephen, with a strange throb at his heart. 

"God grant it — God grant it," replied old 
Absalom, evasively, and as if anxious to avoid 
further questioning, he rose and affected to warm 
his hands at the stove in the comer of the hall. 

The woijaan and the little patient came out 
again, and as the child passed to the hall door he 
smiled up in Stephen's face, as if he were a life-long 
acquaintance, and held out his little hand to bid 
Ijood-bye. But their own turn was not long 
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in coming round. The servant handed his master 
Mr. Nelson's letter, and Mr. Absalom and Stephen 
were shown in. 

The doctor, a self-possessed, elderly-looking 
man, was seated at his table reading the letter of 
introduction with a careful steady gaze, when he 
had finished he looked up at Stephen. 

" Is this the boy," he asked, " whose case Dr. 
Nelson has described." 

Mr. Absalom hastened to answer, and, as if to 
bespeak a favourable opinion, entered into a ner- 
vous and somewhat complicated account of the 
origin of Stephen's illness, with assurances that the 
infirmity had not been bom with him, but had been 
the result of an accident. 

Stephen became troubled by this unexpected 
ordeal, which the anxiety of his friend seemed only 
to increase. The suddenness of the hope made 
him feel faint, and he looked behind him for a seat. 

"You are very anxious, sir," said the doctor, 
turning kindly to the old clerk, who stood working 
his fingers on the back of a chair. " Had you not 
better wait in the parlour whilst I examine our 
young friend ? " 

" Ay, ay, I'll wait ; he'll do better without me. 
I'm too anxious — too anxious," and patting Stephen 
encouragingly the old man moved towards the door. 

" Into the parlour, Stainer," said the doctor, 
bowing him out kindly, for he was touched by the 
abnost piteous solicitude of the clerk. 
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The waiting-room was a spacious one. It was 
getting dusk without, and the gas was lit There 
were books of prints, magazines of the day, and 
newspapers scattered over the table. Mr. Absalom 
took them up, one by one, glanced at their leaves, 
ran his eye over a passage here and there, and laid 
them down again, wholly unconscious of their indi- 
vidual contents, or else confounding the subject 
nearest his heart with the tenor of their pages. 

Slowly the minutes went by — ^he began to listen 
— when would the tinkle of the bell release him 
from suspense ? A large rocking-horse stood at the 
window. This doctor evidently had children. He 
passed his fingers through the mane of the gigantic 
toy, and feverishly rocked it to and fro. 

This kind of suspense could not be borne much 
longer alone. 

When, about ten minutes later, the butler came to 
summon him to his master's study, he found the 
old man kneeling, with his fingers thrust through 
his thin white hair, and his elbows resting on a 
chair, like one wrapped in prayer. 

" Well, sir," he faltered, and scanned the doctor's 
impassive face for comfort. 

"Well, sir," replied the doctor, cheerily. "I 
have examined our young friend, and I think it a 
hopeful case," — he glanced at Stephen with a smile. 

It maybe a tedious one ; but, if I am not mistaken, 
we shall have him talking yet as well as any of us." 

^ Thank God, thank God," murmured the derk. 
o 
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The doctor went on speaking, but for a time his 
words were lost upon the old man's ear. 

" Thank God for it, and under God, thank you, 
doctor, for it," he said at last 

" It may be a long business," said the doctor, 
"but my young friend will not be impatient; he 
must come here every day and submit to a course 
of treatment, which, though not actually painful, 
will be tmpleasant" 

The old man had his arm iCund Stephen's neck 
in loving congratulation j he saw the boy look at 
him with glad eyes and bright content, and then 
his eager old face grew grave with a sudden anxiety. 

" How long, sir, did you say ?" 

"I mentioned no time," replied the doctor, "nor 
could I do so with any certainty." 

" Could you not fix ? could we not hope within the 
next three weeks ? A great dealmay hang upon it, sir. " 

The doctor shook his head. " I cannot promise.'* 

" But it might be so ?" 

** I cannot say that there would even be a pro- 
babiUty." 

"Then his chance is gone, poor lad !" said Mr. 
Absalom, when the visit was over, and he lifted his 
hat from the hall table. " God forgive me for an 
ungrateful old man." 

" Mr. Absalom," said Stephen, thoughtfully, on 
the way home. "I may shake off the name of 
Toad yet." 

" Ay, ay, but we'll keep the jewel." 



CHAPTER XVI, 



CHEERS FROM THE FACTORY, 

It was the morning of the competition for 
the vacant post in Mr. White's office, and a 
crowd of curious youths were assembled in the 
courtyard to watch the competitors as they 
passed in. 

Out of all the large factory town there were only 
fifteen boys who had come forward as candidates, 
and yet the whole place was alive with speculation 
as to who might be the probable successor to 
young Mr. Bolton. 

There was one thing certain, that it was to be a 
hard fight Mr. White was not likely to be satisfied 
with meagre attainments, and merit of the highest 
class could alone command success. 

Whoever might be the fortxmate aspirant, twelve 
o'clock to-day would decide the question. Already 
the factory-bell had tolled nine, which was the 
hour for the candidates to assemble, and the exa- 
mination to commence. In another quarter of an 
hour the doors were to be finally closed. 

*^ Here comes John Stavely," cried one of the 
crowd. " What a hurry he's in ! first come, first 
served. Jack Stavely." 
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"Here's Dick Ridley," said another, "as slow and 
grave as a parish clerk. — Cheer up, Dick : never 
say die ; you have as good a chance as any of them." 

" Come along, Tim Hartley, I'll back thee. I 
wish I had half the schooling thou hast squeezed 
into the last fortnight." 

"Here's Adam Plowden, the longest head at 
figures in the town. I doubt but he'll be a gentle- 
man to-morrow, will Adam Plowden." 

There was a sudden lull in this desultory con- 
versation as Mr. White appeared at the window 
with his watch in his hand, and an expectant gaze 
down the street. 

All the young men who were to stand for the 
clerkship had now passed in. Mr. White again 
came to the window and looked anxiously out; 
the town clock tolled the quarter, and the porter 
came forward to close the office gates. 

" Let's stop here and give him a cheer, whoever 
he may be," cried many voices, as the man bade 
them " troop out." 

" I must close the gates by Mr. White's orders, 
but if you choose to wait inside the yard here the 
next three hours, till the lads come down, you're 
welcome ; " and he crossed the yard with the key in 
his hand. 

Just then there was a loud rattle of cab wheels, 
and the voice of some one calling to the porter, 
" Stop, my good man, don't close die gates, we are 
in time." 
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Ere the key was in the lock a cab dashed through 
the gateway and stopped at the door of Mr. 
White's office, the horse all steaming in the frosty 
air. 

" It's old Absalom ; why, it's the Vulture him- 
self, and the little Toad stuck up on the perch 
beside him. What guys they look ! ^ 

" I say, what a fuss the old chap's in ! " cried 
another. " Little Toddy can never be going up for 
the clerkship, siurely." 

Mr. Absalom stepped out of the cab hurriedly, 
assisting Stephen to alight The old man's face 
was flushed and painfully excited in its expression, 
but the boy's was pale as death. Mr. White him- 
self came down to the hall to meet them, wringing 
his faithful clerk warmly by the hand. 

" You're just in time, I had almost given you 
up," he said, heartily. 

" You have a place then for him, sir ? " asked the 
clerk, with quivering lips. 

"Ay, have I! let him go up now and prove 
himself worthy of your high opinion ; but remember, 
Stephen, lad, it will be a fair fight and no favoiu:." 
Witii these words from the master of the factory 
the door was shut upon the expectant crowd. 

Through all the factory end of the town, as the 
morning wore on, there was more or less excite- 
ment felt and shown as to the result of the exami- 
nation. 

The whole business was so out of the common, 
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it was so unusual and unheard-of a thing to throw 
a situation so onerous and valuable open to com- 
petition among the sons of factory people, every 
working man and woman in the town could not 
but take an interest in the result; and many an 
anxious mother's eye watched the progress of the 
minute hand in its slow journey round the face of 
the clock, and wondered whether her son would 
prove the successful candidate. 

Mrs. Adams, in her cottage up the dark and 
gloomy lane, was, perhaps, the only woman in the 
town who remained utterly indifferent as to the 
issue. 

She felt bitter; she could not deny to herself 
that if Mark had led a more industrious and steady 
life he might have had a iaca chance of success. 
The thought had sometimes come over her of late 
that she had made somewhat too much of this 
eldest son ; she had fought his life-battles for him 
instead of leaving him to fight them out for 
himself. 

"I doubt not but it's my own fault after all," 
she said, with a dreary kind of sigh. " You'd have 
done much better, Mark, if your mother had not 
been so proud of you." 

" There is not much in me to be proud of now, 
mother," replied Mark, humbly, " but when things 
come to the worst they sometimes begin to mend." 

"Why are not you up there with the best of 
them ? " continued his modier, bitterly, exposing the 
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hidden mortification. After all the money and 
care you have had from your father and me, why 
are you not up there at Mr. White's with the biest 
ofthem?" 

Mark turned away and looked out of the window; 
it was the very thought that had been in his own 
mmd all that day. Instead of the miserable ambi- 
tion of being a "companion of fools," why had 
he not struggled through life for such a chance as 
this ? He had been trying to salve his trouble with 
the reflection that he could not have foreseen such 
an opportimity of fortune ; but such opportunities 
do turnup in the life of nearly every working man, 
if only taken at the tide. 

" I wish Steenie were here," said Benjamin, with 
a sigh. " Steenie would get it" 

At this infantine suggestion Mrs. Adams could 
scarcely repress a smile. " Steenie, indeed I " she 
said; "poor Steenie might as well look for the 
crown of England." 

" He had a crown, a silver crown, and he meant 
it for me," said Benjamin, with a lingering regret. 

There was a distant cheer from the fectory, and 
Mark, turning from the window, said coldly, " It's 
over now, at any rate, whoever has got it." 

" Ay, ay, I would we had poor Toddy back with 
us," said Mr. Adams, reverting to Benjamin's wish. 
"We shall scarce know the new year to-morrow 
without him amongst us ; he seemed to keep the 
whole house wanner like ; and to think, with all 
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the work he had at home, all the poor fellow tried 
to do for me." 

don't think hell do much more for us," 
replied the mother, still seeing the gloomy side of 
things. " It seems to me we are all cut out for 
trouble, from the strongest to the weakest." 

There was another loud and prolonged cheer 
from the factory, which seemed to be drawing 
nearer their quarter of the town. 

" It m^st be Adam Plowden, then," said Mart 
** He lives up this way ; " and Mark drew near the 
door to listen. 

" Don't go and show your face to the crowd, 
Mark, and you in trouble; they'll only gibe you," 
cried his mother ; but Mark, lifting the latch, went 
out into the street 

The crowd was already at the head of their 
narrow lane, a throng of eager boys, and men and 
women. " This way, this way," they cried, "straight 
on in front" 

The successful candidate was raised high on the 
shoulders of the people. Mark could see him 
now — could see pale flaxen hair, a snow-white 
face and thin hand stretched out to meet him. 

"Stephen I Stephen!" cried Mark, in breathless 
surprise, as he recognised his brother. 

** Yes, let me down, let m^ down," cried Stephen, 
loosening himself from their grasp ; and running 
forward, he met Mark halfway, who seemed at 
first to shrink back in b)ank astonishment 
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" Is father well ? " asked Stephen aloud, as he 
wrung Mark's hand ; but the noise of the congra- 
tulating crowd drowned the answer, if answer there 
was ; for the sound of that voice, clear and distinct 
in its utterance, made Mark feel almV)st doubtful of 
his brother's identity. 

" Three cheers for Stephen Adams, three cheers 
for the new clerk," they cried. 

" Whaf s that they say ? " asked old Adams, rising 
from his seat by the fireplace, like a man in a 
dream. 

"They are shouting for Steenie," said Ben, "I 
hear them." 

The inner door of the kitchen burst open, and 
in came Stephen, pale and white-haired as ever, 
but with a glorious smile of love, triumph, and 
joy. 

I have won it, I have won it for you, father. 
Mother, you shall never work any more." 

For. a moment Mrs. Adams stood dizzy with 
wonder — ^wonder at the voice so long imprisoned, 
wonder at the dream-like success, and the rescue 
brought to them by their weak and slighted son; 
and then, darting forward, she caught him in her 
arms. 

For some moments now the cottage was a scene 
of confusion and joy ; what with the noise of the 
dispersing crowd outside, the questions with which 
they plied Stepheu within, and more than all with 
the unearthly squeaks of the red fiddle just pre- 
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sented to Benjamin, delight and astonishment had 
hardly room to expand to their full proportions. 

When a little quiet was restored, and the femily 
had begun to comprehend the blessing which had 
burst upon their home, Stephen turned to Mark, 
who stood aside in the shadow of the doorway, 
half dazzled by tiie events, and overcome by shame 
and remorse. 

" Mark,*' he said, extending both hands to his 
brother, and sinking his voice for the moment to 
the old familiar whisper — "Mark, we are to be 
friends from this time out, are we not?" Mark 
seemed unable to answer. 

"When will the dray come home, Steenie?" 
asked Benjamin, with his head bent on the bridge 
of the red fiddle, accompanying the question by an 
unintentional squeak. 

"We'll have it before the spring, Benjie, please 
God, and you shall go down with father to the 
dairy fields, and bring home your smock full of 
cowslips." 

Some time later in the afternoon Stephen walked 
down to the old cler'ks office with a light and 
happy step ; it was the very hour, the same day of 
the month, and the same road he had travelled 
two years ago in his weakness and his trouble. 
How changed everything was for him now I 

He found Mr. Absalom at home, and waiting 
anxiously to hear the effect of the good news upon 
the Adams's household. 
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" You must come and see it for yourself," said 
Stephen, "they all say you must come and have 
supper with us this evening." 

At first the old derk hesitated, he seemed un- 
willing to intrude on the sanctity of that home joy; 
but Stephen was not to be denied. 

"Ay, ay, I will go, laddie. I have good news 
for Mark. Mr. White has forgiven him, and you 
two boys shall go down together each morning to 
your work." 

" That's the bravest news of all," cried Stephen, 
joyfully. " It was the only thing to spoil our 
happiness, the thought of Mark's disgrace." 

They walked back to the cottage arm-in-arm, 
the old man leaning on the young. Mr. White's 
prophecy was fulfilled, the happy new year had 
come to Mr. Absalom at last. 

" Stephen, my son, my dear laddie," he said, in 
a thoughtful voice, "we are happy, very happy, 
both of us to-night, are we not ? " 

" Yes, sir; we could not well be happier." 

"Thank God for it," said the old derk, with 
reverence. 

"I do, sir," replied Stephen, "with all my 
heart" 

It was a merry union that night as they all sat 
down to supper, Mr. Absalom in the post of honour 
at the head of the table, where old Adams insisted 
on placing him. 

Mrs. Adams, bewildered with happiness at the 
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old clerk's kindness to Stephen, and the good 
news he had brought her about Mark, almost over- 
powered him with her thanks. Mark sat by, silent 
but comforted, the baby rattied the pewter spoon 
loudly against the tea-tray, as if to take part in the 
general jubilee, old Adams alone seemed thought- 
fid and abstracted. 

" I*m tr3n[ng," he said at length, " to puzzle it 
out, and how all this wonderful business has come 
round." 

" I know," said Ben, with a grave nod, and a 
sweet smile across the table, " but I won't telL" 

"Why not?" asked his father, with a laugh. 
" Give us yoiu: reason, Benjie lad." 

"It's Steenie's secret" 

" Tell it then," said Stephen, pleasantly ; " we'll 
have no more secrets now. I give you leave, 
whatever it is." 

" It was Mr. Absalom told it to him long ago," 
replied Benjamin, with a grave emphasis, * Filling 
up the Chinks: " 
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